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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM FRANCE. 


Paris, June 307rn, 1869. 
The cheap feeding of farm animals is not be- 

That by Maize is not 
favor; still 
rye, or bean-meal cakes. In the 
the perspirations that followed were too power- 
ful, and consequently, weakening. Increased 
nasal secretions, too, were observed ip the case 
of Maize. However, the Minister of War, an- 
deterred by these results, has a commission 
studying the question, as to bew far such food 
might be employed as an adjunct to the ordi- 
nary alimentation of cavalry horses. 

A disinfectant, which, from the newness of 
its employment may be calleda fresh discovery, 
is rapidly coming into favor, to the exclusion 
of chloride of ime. This new agent is carbolic 
acid—or impure phenic acid. Chloride of lime 
not only has an insupportable odor; but rapidly 
absorbs the humidity of the atmosphere, losing 
thereby part of its efficacy — nay, more, 1t pro- 
vokes coughing, and reacts on the respiratory 
organs. In well-ventilated out-oflices, the mat- 
ter is not so serious, but in buildings, where 
animals are ‘“‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” the 
use of chloride of lime becomes grave. Carbolic 
acid, on the contrary, presents none of these ob- 
jections, and it is cheaper ; it may be combined 
with lime, and used either in the form of a 
powder, or as white-wash—the latter is the best, 
and has the peculiar effect of chasing away 


ing lost sight of here. 


regarded with much less, cooked 


case of horses, 


+ ee ie ae . : S insects. A good way to prepare it is, to add 
Tho Weather, . . , 89] to 20 pounds of quick lime about 3 pounds of the 
a ete Markets ; ‘ 89! acid—which costs about twelve sous a pound— 
Poetry—Five O’Clock in the Morning, > 90| when a pale, rose-colored powder resulis.. To 
A Sad Speech by William Cuilen Bryant, > a make the white-wash it is best to add a pint of 
‘The Forthcoming Eclipse, 91| water, immediately after employing the acid, 
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cy be attained. I may remark that this acid 
forms a ‘‘perfect cure’’ for the bites of venom- 
ous animals. Dissolve it in double its weiglit 
of spirits of wine, and add 100 parts of water. 

Sydney Smith said of Australia, that if you 
tickled the soil with a straw it would laugh 
into a harvest. Report has Jong ascribed the 
same magic fertility to the soil of Hungary, 





that the wheat crop is over abundant and the 





land inexhaustible. Hungary is comprised in 
an area of 3,810 square miles, but not more 
than 2,000 represent the arable soil, 
the great and little plains; in some parts the 
surface soil is only six inches deep, but in the 


forming 


portions watered by the Danube and,the Theise, 
its depth is as profound and as rich. A transition 
from heat to cold often destroys the wheat on 
the plains, where, as far as the eye can reach, 
neither wood, nor hill, nor lake exists to protect 
it. But sometimes a greater evil sets in—drouth 
—as merciless as in Australia; and where 
everything is parched off — the live stock sold 
for a few pence. On the other hand, portions of 
the plain suffer from excess of humidity, that 
sends forth a tropical vegetation, and where the 
cereals are suffocated by the weight of theirown 
luxuriance. Hands are scarce, which of course 
the employment of machinery could supply ; 
farm houses are wide apart; communication 
difficult. The culture of Colza has been intro- 
duced to reduce the fertility of the soil; but, after 
escaping the diseases of infancy, frost, &c., 
the plants become devoured by insects. The 
climate is too dry for flax, but hemp, of a coarse 
fibre, succeeds. The soil is too rich in potash 
and phospbates for beet root—to say nothing 
of the scarcity of manual Jabor—and the return* 
of sugar is not very encouraging. The climate 
is too dry for pasturage; the markets too dis- 
tant for butter and cheese: Maize and pork 
can be better raised. These ideas are thrown 
out for those who intend immigrating to this part 
of the Valley of the Danube. When railways 
open up the country and manufactories are 
built, the condition of things will be very much 


altered. 
In France a very commendable practice is 


pursued, in collecting, collating and publishing, 
in one volume, the “‘words of wisdom” that fall 
at the several agricultural gatherings that take 
place throughout the Empire during the year. 
The volume of agricultural transactions for 1868 
has appeared, and is as full of useful knowledge 
as could be desired. 

What shifts have ever to be resorted to, to 
protect the revenue in all countries! In the 
matter of salt: several other nations, besides 
France, draw from it a considerable amount of 
taxation. But the Second Empire 1s actively 
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taking steps to allow the farmers a greater 
range of the matters to mix it with, and so place 
it not only beyond the possibility of the atten- 
tions of the tax-gatherer, but, also, from being 
used for household purposes. Among the sub- 
stances required to be mixed with the salt when 
intended for agricultural purposes, are—oil cake, 
beet pulp, the residue of pressed truits, peroxide 
of iron, soot, &c. Or, the farmer, if near a 
custom house, can distribute the salt in ite nat- 
ural state over his land—but in the presence 
of an officer. In Belgium, the salt can be 
mixed with bran, or Glauber salts, or sulphate 
of soda. If, after buying say 3,000 pounds, 
weight, the farmer is not prepared to use it, he 
must cover it with liquid manure sufficient to 
completely dissolve it; if rock salt, it must be 
broken up into small morsels for dissolution. 
In Prussia, turf-ashes suffice, or “ordinary farm- 
yard manure.” But, in this last country, not 
a bad plan is pursued for supplying cattle with 
their rations of salt: a mixture of oxide of iron, 
salt, and a little linseed oil, are formed into 
bricks and sold as “licking stones.” 

No Frenchman could possibly dine—or break- 
fast in some cases—without a salad ; so all sorts 
of “‘green-feeding” come under this head. Wa- 
ter cresses ever—with the poor man’s beef-steak 
of three ounces in weight, and with the rich 
man’s half of aroast fowl. For a sous a res- 
pectable bundle of cresses can be purchased.— 
The culture of them forms a very considerable 
branch of industry, and the artificial water- 
courses extend over a large area in the vicinity 
of Paris. One establishment em»loys thirty 
men daily in managing the waters and manur 
ing the beds over a space of 25 acres. In the 
centre is a large reservoir, covered in, where 
the gathered cresses are deposited for the mar- 
ket—to which they are forwarded in cylindrical 
baskets, with akind of air shaft running through 
them. A good workman will gather and bind 
100 bundles per hour—for the plants are never 
cut. The manure employed is cow-dung, which 
is placed under the stalks of the cresses, and 
over which the water tlows. By this means the 
plant becomes bitterer and more pungent than 
in its wild state. A good ditch ought to yield 
1,000 dozens of bundles in a year. 

In the recent magnificent Horticultural exhi- 
bition, held at St. Petersburg, the only nation 
that was not represented, was France. A Flo- 
iculturist outside Paris, has a collection of 800 
varieties of dahlias; of tke four sections into 
which he has divided them, one is exclusively 
devoted to dwarf dahlias—the variety Colibri 
(humming bird) being very attractive. To such 
as have limited asparagus beds, and desire to 
preserve the cuttings fresh till a good dish is 
accumulated—a good plan is, to place each day’s 
gathering in a bed of light earth — a layer of 
asparagus with a layer of soil, slightly humid. 
For sick fruit trees—pears especially—an ap- 
plication of flour of sulphur, when the fruit 
has formed, has been found very excellent this 
year, in and around the city. An exceedingly 
pretty, new variety of rose, was exhibited at 
the late show at Versailles; form regular and 
pleasing ; color, the tenderest of carnations.— 


Agricultural Machinery at the Fairs. 

The great interest manifested in the machine 
trials this season; the important part which 
machinery plays in successful farming; the 
necessity of more or less machinery on every 
farm—warrant every agricultural society—most 
of whom profess also to be mechanical societies 
—to make provision for the largest possible 
exhibition of all manner of agricultural imple- 
ments, not only by offering Jarge and suitable 
premiums, but more especially by providing 
shelter from storm, and safety against the light- 
fingered gentry, for the same. It costs time and 
money to exhibit threshers, reapers, mowers, 
drills, sorgo machinery, plows, &c., &e., all 
through the catalogue, and some inducement 
should be offered by way of liberal premiums. 
Societies which really are, or hold themselves 
‘up to be, mechanical as well as agricultural, 
must recognize the claims of the inventor and 
mechanic who do so much to ease the burden 
of labor. But, not only for field implements, 
but for such as are used in the house, should 
ample provision be made. We all need sewing 
machines, churns, wash machines, wringers, 
and so forth; and there should be provision 
made by furnishing a suitable hall or place in 
which toexhibit them, not only for the morning 
of the first day, but during the entire fair. This 
will add much to the interest of the exhibition 
itself, and give people a chance to compare the 
merits of machinery claiming their attention. 

Another reason for the necessity of proper 
buildings is this: that in case of asudden show- 
er coming up, which may prevent the exhibi- 
tions in the ring for a time, the crowd, in part 
at least, can take shelter in the halls and pro- 
fitably employ their time in the examinations 
of the goods exposed ; or, they may chat and 
visit pleasantly together, and forget the storm 
that drove them under cover. 

We sincerely hope county societies will take 
this matter into early and serious consideration: 


AMERICAN SUMAC. 

We have on several] occasions urged our peo- 
ple to attend a little to the mine of wealth about 
them in the shape of native sumac, instead of im- 
porting at the present prevailing enormous prices. 
te are glad to see that something is now being 

one. 

Mr. A. S. McRae, Oi] and Produce Broker, 
Liverpool, writes to the New York Journal of 
Commerce that he received a lot of American 
Sumac from Philadelphia, a sample of which 
was analyzed for him by Huson & Arrott, chem- 
ists of Liverpool, with the following result: 





Tannin, ; , F 20.80 
sand, . $ . ‘ 75 > 100. 
Vegetable matter, . - 78.45 


On this result Mr. McRaesays: ‘“Theaverage 
of tannin in the best Sicily sumacs, as stated in 
my last letter, is 16 per cent. (authority, Prof. 
Muspratt ) Our first commercial analyists have 
seen it as high as 26 per cent. (and this only one 
sample within the last twelve months), and 
America (Philadelphia) is producing at 20 per 
cent. Now for value. The lowest sumacs of 
any kind yields 7 per cent. tannin, and sells at 
£8 10s. per ton—this is French. ‘The Sicily 
sumac, giving 16 to 26 per cent, sells at £13 to 
£24 per ton. American, therefore, with 20 per 
cent. tannin, should command (and will in time) 
£16 per ton!’ 

The sumac sent from Philadelphia was the 


Canada to Florida, and may be had for the 
gathering. ‘There is no doubt buta fine business 
may be done with it.—Gardeners’ Month’y. 
—__—-—-— - +e —- 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
ODDS AND ENDS---No. 8. 

“Hoes Runnine at Larcs.’'—I second the motion, 
but wish to offer an amendment to include cattle and 
horses. And in my view the amendmeut is the more 
important part of the subject. [t takes far more and 
better fencing to protect farmers against catile aod 
horses than against hogs. In a new and sparsely 
setiled country it may do well enough to let stock run 
at large: but whereit is settled and cultivated, it is a 
species of barbarism and most iutolerable nuisance. 
I know of many persons who raise cattle, borees and 
bogs that own nota rod of ground for them to run on, 
or on which to raise food to support them. Where 
there are still considerable tracts of wild lands yet 
uninclosed, in the grass growing season they thrive 
and increase rapidly; they collect in herds, and in case 
of a severe drouth in summer they are starved and 
become desperate, then commence to trespass un the 
farms, and in such cases there are few fences in the 
country they will not scale or force. In every herd 
there aie one or two at least of old depredators as 
leaders, aud, where these go, the rest will fullow. It 
seems to be the policy of these cheap stock- growers to 
keep an old rogue to provide for and teach the young 
tue art of foraging. Let us have a law, not only to 
prevent hogs, but cattle and borses from running at 
large. I know that this doctrine will be unpopular 
with some, but they are mostly old fogies. I know 
that the time was in this country when all that was 
required for each of the so-called farmers, was a patch 
of a few acres on which to raise a little corn for bread; 
their meat grew spontaneously in the forest; the few 
cows they kept had to provide for themselves the best 
they could with the exception of the little fodder from 
the patch of corn which was given them in the severest 
part of winter, and, this failing before grass made its 
appearance, timber trees were chopped down in the 
woods that they might browse on the twigs of the 
tops; the few horses, or rather ponies, fared in ubout 
the same way, and all were considered lucky if the 
skin still covered the bones till grass grew again, But 
things have changed—those happy days of old fugyism 
have passed away; those irregular-sided corn patches, 
made to correspond with the nooks and turns of the 
ravines and creeks, have given way to large, square 
fields; corn is cultivated on a grand scale, not alone 
for bread for home consumption, but in abundance to 
feed to improved stock and for export; wheat, rye, 
oats und buckwheat have been added, and fruits and 
vegetables on a large scale; the manners and customs 
of the people have changed; a new regime has been 
inaugurated ;* this is a day of railroads, telegraphs, 
commerce, manufactures, science, art and Jiterature; 
old fogyism is left in the back ground and will soon 
be in the grave-yard; the laws that suited them do 
not suit the present order of things. What intelligent 
farmer does not now know that to keep more stock 
than his farm will support well, and that he can keep 
up and properly attend t-—is unprofitable? Yea, not 
only unprofitable, but a nuisance to himself and his 
neighbors. And again, what intelligent farmer does 
not now know that if he kept good stock and no more 
of it than his farm would support well, that not only 
would his stock pay him better, but that it would cost 
him far less for fencing to inclose his stock than to 
inclose his crops? And again, what right has my 
stock to trespass on my neighbor’s land, whether it be 
inclosed ornot? I know itis considered and perbaps 
is allright thus to trespass on the lands of Uncle 
Samuel, but then the old gentleman has pretty much 
sold out what he had in these parts and moved out 
West, and those cheap stock- growers ought to follow 
him. Come, brother farmers, let us agitate this subject 
until we can force our legislators to give us a good 
law on this subject. Wecan do it if we Try. 


Tappanannock Wneat.—The farmers of the West 
owe a debt of gratitude to late Commissioner Newton, 
of the Agricultural Department, Washington City, 
D. C. for sending out this valuable variety of wheat, 
[ think in 1860 or ’61. The little sacks—containing 
about a quart each—were labeled “Tappahanneck 
Wheat (from Maryland). Hardy; ripens two weeks 
earlier than the Blue Stem; makes extra flour; sow 
in the fall.” Also, on the label was the following: 
“The Commissioner is desirous of knowing how this 
grain succeeds in your neighborhood.” Though Com- 
missioner Newton has pussed away and his labors in 
this and all other earthly departments are now ended, 
it is a matter of public interst, and probably also a 
matter of interest to his successor in office, that this 
request be complied with in this public manner. I am 
aware that in his lifetime there was a general hue and 
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Newton, in which I could never join. In my corres- 
pondence with him—which was not inconsiderable— 
I found him courteous, accommodating, gentlemanly 
and very prompt. At the time this wheat was sent 
out I was not farming to any extent, and not growing 
wheat at all, but was running a custom will, and 
having to grind so much inferior, mixed and trashy 
stuff called wheat, 1 determined to try to introduce 
among the farmers a better sort. To this end I com- 
menced experimenting with the different varieties sent 
out by the Commissioner of Agriculture—some six or 
eight or perhaps more in number—I found at least 
three varieties among them that pleased me, One of 
them was a bearded wheat that ripened early, was 
very hardy and an excellent article, but I confess I do 
not like a bearded wheat, and consequently abandoned 
it the second year without sending out any seed — 
There was a smooth wheat of extraordinary large 
growth, both of straw and grain—the largest I ever 
saw—but it was late ripening, inclined to rust, and 
would not stand our winters. It made excellent fivur. 
I tried to preserve it notwithstanding its defects. It 
yielded most extraordinarily, but the third winter 
killed it entirely and I lost the seed. It was called 
‘‘Noe wheat”—from France. I found the Tappahan- 
nock—just the thing I was looking for—a large, 
plump-graiued, white wheat, smooth, perfectly hardy, 
early, not liable to rust, a stiff straw, tall, but not too 
tall, stands up well, will wait on you a week after it 
is ripe enough to cut without injury, except by unfavor 
able weather, takes a bard storm to make it fall, tillers 
exceedingly well. I believe three-fourths of a bushel 
per acre enough if sown in good season in ground in 
proper tilth: and it is foolishness to try to grow wheat 
in any other way, if it is myself that does it. When 
fully developed it is a large, plump grain, and when 
well cleaned I have known it to weigh 65 pounds to 
the measured bushel, It makes extra flour. It took 
both the first and second premiums for winter wheat 
at the St. Lonis Agricultural and Mechanical Fair 
last fall, and the committee was composed of some of 
the best millers in St. Louis. In experimenting with 
the different varieties I accidentally got a few grains 
of two other varieties mixed with it—one the bearded 
wheat mentioned above, and the other a smooth variety 
that grows six inches taller and ripens a week later. 
In order to get rid of these, and if possible to try to 
improve even the Tappahannock, last year I went into 
the field when it first began to ripen on the highest 
spots and selected and cut a single head at a time with 
my pocket-knife, and in this manner gathered 68 lbs. 
or a bushel and 8 lbs., but very little more than a 
measured bushel, as it weighed 65 lbs. I sowed that 
68 lbs. on 220 rods of ground, or one acre and 60 rods 
—one acre and a quarter and a half-quarter. When 
itcameup itlookedvery thin. Some of my neighbors 
said my wheat was too thin, the weeds would take it. 
I thought not. The grains were so large it was of 
course thin when it came up. This piece of ground 
had been prepared for and planted to tobacco in the 
spring, but the cut-worm cut off all the tobacco and it 
proved too dry to re-plant, and the weeds took the 
ground until about the 24th of July, when I plowed it 
and sowed it to buckwheat; but it was too dry for 
buckwheat and I got no crop. I plowed it again and 
sowed this picked wheat on it the 3d of October. It 
tillered till it covered the ground perfectly. It is 
proper to state that this piece of ground contained a 
spot where an old tenant house bad stood—no manure 
had ever been put on it designedly—and this proved 
very unfortunate for my wheat crop; it here grew too 
rank and a storm blew it down before it had filled, and 
rendered it utterly worthless. I measured this fallen 
spot with a surveyor’s chain and found it to contain 
just 25 rods, leaving 195 rods, or one acre and 35 rods 
—five rods less a quarter. I hauled and threshed this 
before I moved any of my other wheat from the shock, 
and measured up from it just 50 bushels of clean wheat. 
It was not saved clean by any means, indeed, there 
was more than usual waste in both harvesting and 
threshing. I am satisfied that had it been sc that I 
could have taken extra pains to have saved all, and 
measured the ground and weighed the wheat accur- 
ately, I should have obtained 50 bushels per acre. I 
have been scrupulously careful not to allow a head or 
grain of my other wheat to get mixed with this, though 
I raise nothing but Tappahannock. But I wanted it 
perfectly pure, and I think I have got it now. This 
is for my own seed—have none of it to spare this year, 
but hope to have a good deal of it next. I have not 
seen a head of cheat or cockle in my whole crop this 
year. [knowl did not sow agrain of it, consequently 
I have none. I do not grow these articles, having no 
use for them. A correspondent asks me what time I 
sow my wheat (winter). If I could sow just when I 


wanted to, I would sow between the 20th of Sept. and | ¥ 


the 10th of Oct. Last year my main crop was sowed 
about the middle of Oetober, but I sowed some the 29th 
of October, on ground from which I had just taken a 
crop of buckwheat, and from which I expect a yield 
of 30 bushels per acre. And I sowed some—on potato 





and turnip giound—as late as Nov. 5th which made 
good wheat, but not so plump and heavy a grain.— 
That on the potato land was much the best, but I 
think mostly owing to the better order the land was 
in at the time of seeding. 

I bad intended saying something in regard to pre- 
paring—my method—the ground for a wheat crop, 
but as I bave already exceeded my limits for this ar- 
ticle, I must defer what I have to say on that subject 
to some other time, when I may give my views, © 

July 26th, 1869. Try. 


eS ae 
SOFT SPOTS. 

It is a common practice with many agricul- 
tural societies to make up their “rings” for the 
day’s exhibition by, say 10 0’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the entries shall close (nominally) — 
for we believe that some are permitted to enter 
up to the time the ring is actually called. Re 
ference is here had especially to horses and 
cattle. We have no inclination to meddle with 
the affairs of any society; at the same time it 
is perfectly plain to us that quite a number of 
exhibitors in every one are looking out for 
“soft spots.” This term is perfectly well 
understood by those who practice in this court. 
But, there may be others to whom this is al! 
“Greek ;” to all such we will explain: 

A has.a sucking colt—a nice one—calculated 
to make a good “ horse of all work ;” he has 
made up his mind that he will exter him in that 
class ; byt, on coming on the grounds, he finds 
that C, D and E, have already entered their 
colts in the same class, and, not thinking his 
chance for success the very best, he looks for 
a soft spot in another ring. B, alone, has enter- 
ed his colt as a “‘roadster,”’ and justly so, because 
both sire and dam are very fine travelers, and 
have made good time to the buggy; but A’s 
colt is fat and large, while B’s is rather light; 
and, although A’s colt will never, perhaps, 
travel over five miles an hour, yet its superior 
condition and size, he thinks, will wrest the 
premium from one more deserving. He wins. 

‘‘ But,”’ says one, “that is the fault of the 
committee.”’ Very true: but a very common 
fault. We could multiply examples, if it were 
necessary. 

How can societies guard against this looking 
for soft spots? Simply by requiring every com- 
petitor to make their entries by a certain time 
in the classes where they intend to compete, and 
holding them to their choice and up to time 

Some years ago, while engineering a county 
agricultural society, a certain lady, a good 
weaver, knitter, &c., brought her jeans, mittens, 
socks and carpets; but, before making her 
entries, which required a membership fee, she 
entered the exhibition room, which was free to 
all, to examine the goods already entered: she 
concluded that she might not get the premium 
and so might as well save her dollar membership. 
Was she looking for a soft spot ¢ 

To Be Norep.—In a cloudy morning it is a matter 
of importance to the farmer to know whether it will 
be sunshiny or showery in the afternoon. If the ants 
have cleared their hole nicely, and piled the dirt up 
high, it seldom fails to indicate a clear day, though it 
may be cloudy until eleven o’clock in the forenoon.— 
Spider webs will be very numerous about the tops of 
the grass and grain some cloudy mornings; and fifty 
ears’ observation have shown the writer that these 


little weather guessers seldom fail in their prediction 
of a fair day. 








A light grey marble of good quality bas been dis- 
covered about five miles from Louisiana, Pike county. 





Best Kind of Corn House. 

The evils attending the corn- house, as usually 
constructed, are the amount of rain and snow 
which drive in between the vertical siding, 
necessarily open to admit air—and, what is far 
worse, the moulding of the corn next the floor 
for want of air. 

Having occasion, a few years since, to build 
a corn-house, I adopted the following method 
for avoiding these evils: 

First, the frame was thickly studded to re- 
ceive borizontal siding. Next, the siding was 
clapboards or common house siding, six inshes 
wide and lapped one inch anda halt. To admit 
air, put a thin board under the lap on each stud. 
It may be from one quarter to one-hall an inch 
thick, and two inches square. Or perhaps a 
better form is six inches, or the width of siding 
in length and two inches wide, slanting off the 
upper end with a draw-knife or shave. Strike 
a live or each siding for the lap, and tack the 
blocks on the line and the stud above. A little 
light snow will occasionally drive through these 
crevices, but will soon disappear without sensibly 
wetting the corn. 

To prevent moulding in the bottom, make a 
floor of boards three inches wide, with spaces of 
an inch between. The flooring should be over 
an inch thick. Thiskind of flooring, of course, 
is only for the bins. The joints or sleepers 
should be near together to support it. On such 
a floor you can make the bins as wide as you like. 

racine ea Ne ts 20 


HOME-MADE LADDERS. 

In making ladders we prefer to use red cedar 
for the poles, and oak for the rounds. White 
cedar will answer well, and so will white pine or 
spruce for poles, and the rounds may be made 
of many different woods. Dogwood is good, 
cutting stems of the right'size, and the bark may 
be left on. Hickory does well, if the ladder be 
kept painted, and not exposed to the weather— 
otherwise it rots at the ends where inserted in 
the poles. Cut astraight cedar pole of atleast 
six or eight inches in diameter at the butt, and 
of the desired length, if such an one can be 
found. Lay upto season six months or a year, 
and take care that in drying it does not get a 
bend, With a little painstaking it may be im- 
proved in straightness while seasoning, if not 
straight. Then shave off tue bark and branches 
with adrawing-knife; cut itof the right length ; 
plane down a strip of three inches wide on op- 
posite sides, and mark it and saw it in two in 
the middle, lengthways. If well done, we shall 
have two long, straight, sound, tough, stiff poles. 
Mark offthe points tor holes for the rounds alike 
in each; fourteen inches is a good distance to 
have the rounds apart. If the ladder is to be a 
wide one, the lower rounds should be an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, and the holes an inch, 
while the upper rounds need not be more than 
an inch in diameter. For a ladder fourteen 
inches between the poles, inch rounds are large 
enough for the bottom ones, and five eighths inch 
for the top. Split and shaved rounds are as 
good as turned ones, unless one is making a 
very nice job, when the rounds may be split out 
and then turned. It is well to make the rounds 
with a slight shoulder, so that the poles cannot 
b driven together at all by a fall. This is apt 
to split them, and if the rounds are simply 
shaved down to enter the holes, it is imperatively 
necessary to insert several flat rounds two or two- 
and-a half inches wide and three-quarters of an 
inch thick, having tenons at the end, with strong 
shoulders, and fitting into mortices. When the 
ladder is put together, dip the ends of the rounds 
in paint; set all the rounds in one pole first, 
then put on the other; and. finally, after sawing 
oft the ends of the rounds, drive hard wood 
wedges into each alternate round, so as to spread 
the ends and prevent theirdrawing out. Wedge 
the flat ones particularly. With a plane, a 
drawing-knife and a little sand paper, the ladder 
1s easily finishe|, and a good coat of varnish 
will make it last a long time as good as new.— 
American Agriculturist. 
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The Weather and Crops. 


From Ranpotra Co., Mo —Eds. Rural World: 
occasionally receive a copy of your journal—and must 
say, although not a farmer, that I read it with much 
pleasure, and am soiry that so few of our farmers in 
this section take advantage of its columns 
their improvement. In consequence of the very wet 
season, our corn crops in this part of Randolph, will 
prove a failure except on rolling ground. The small 
srain crop was excellent, bué has been damaged to 
some extent by rains. Grass looks well, and some of 
our farmers are busy mowing their meadows. The 
truit crop is abundant, save in peaches—of which there 
are none. But few of our farmers have tried tobacco 
this seasen; but, those who have set out, expect to be 
well compensated, Their crops look fine. I hope, 
Me-srs. Editors, your exertions to increase the pros- 
perity of our farming community, may be crowned with 
abundant success. X., Milten, Mo., July 22. 


From Sauine, Inis.—Eds. Rural World: We 
have hadasad, troublesome wheat barvest, on account 
of the heavy rains—much time and work lost. Many 
acres of wheat could not be cut in our section of Mad- 
ison county, on account of the soft, wet ground; the 
machines could not work well, sunk in the ground and 
broke partly together; some farmers did try to cut 
a part of their grain with the cradle and scythe.— 
Harvest wages in our part, $2.50 per day; in some 
instances $2.75 and $3. Around Highland and south 
from Highland, $3 to $3.50, 

The best wheat in our neighborhood will be the 
Walker, then White May. Red May on most farms, 
rather inferior. I don’t think that the average of the 
crop will be more than 15 bushels, and a good deal 
injured too. Only a part of the wheat stacked yet.— 
Oat harvest almost through; will make a good crop. 
Hay damaged; lodged where it could not be cut in 
time—which was mostly the case. Corn, on dry land, 
well cultivated, looks tolerably well; on wet and 
drowned places, yellow and no account. Potatoes 
promise well. Potatoes planted on suitable ground 
and covered with straw, will make again a sure crop. 
Crop of apples middling. Peach crop small; still 
there are some left. Farmers are getting somewhat 
discouraged. The last two days we had showers of 
rain again. F. B., July 20. 


From St. CHarves Co., Mo.—In this county the 
season has been very wet. Wheat nearly first-rate, 
and being harvested by the aid of the great Kirby. 
Don’t say it is best or better, but the agent, Geo. W. 
Kinney, Snow Hill, has done the county a great good 
by pushing reapers out this spring, which enabled the 
farmers to save their crops. Oats good. There will 
be at least three times as much wheat and twice the 
oats raised that ever was in one year before ; one-third 
more hay. In this (Ohioan) neighborhood, on the 
upper Dardenne Prairie, a very large lot of broom corn 
will be raised. Corn looks well among the weeds.— 
Fruit promises well, except peaches. G.T. W. 

Wentzville, July 4. 


From Jounson AND Henry Counties, Mo.—At my 
last writing (July Ist) we were in the midst of inces- 
sant rains, and almost readily to despair of the crops. 
The 2d inst., it cleared off, and the weather up to this 
date (July 24th) has been more propitious for harvest- 
ing and cultivating the corn. The wheat has been 
saved in good order, and threshing already begun.— 
The quality is No, 1. Early sowing is yielding boun- 
tifully (30 to 40 bushels). The late sowing generally 
lighter, from 8 to 12 bushels per acre. Oats are a large 
breadth and one of the heaviest crops for many years. 
The corn which looked low and weakly three weeks 
ago, now promises to bea great crop. Great diligence 
has been exercised, since cutting the wheat crop, 
cultivating and cleaning out the corn fields. Farmers 
are in the midst of hay harvest. Potatoes and vege- 
tables are flourishing, and the central west of Missouri 
has reason to be thankful for a full and abundant crop. 

Windsor, Mo., July 24. BuckKEYE. 


New Franky, Howarp Co., Mo.—From a private 
letter from this place, we learn that the crops are fine, 
but have suffered from the rain. Tobacco good, but 
only a small crop planted. 

A company has been organized to work the old 
Boonslick Salt Springs, and engines and machinery 
are on the ground ready to setup. D. H. Kingsbury 
is President; F. H. L. Brown, Secretary, and an able 
Board of Directors. We shall be greatly pleased to 
learn of their success in developing this important 
branch of industry. 








“The St. Clair County Agricultural Society. had a 
meeting on Thursday, at which the resignation of Mre 
Anthony Schott, as President of the Society, was ac- 


cepted, and Mr. S. B. Chandler appointed in his stead. ] 


I 


for 


yards losing one-fourth, some one-third, and 
others still more of their fruit. But few vineyards 
are exempt—none entirely, within our know- 
ledge. 


to attend the Horticultural Exhibition. 
shall be present unless something unexpected 


occurs to prevent, and hope the Horticulturists 
of the State will 
holding it, and be present. 


the present season has cut short the hay crop, 
leaving a short supply of forage on many farms, 
A good substitute for hay is corn, sown broad- 
cast, at the rate of 3} bushels per acre; or, 
planted in drills, 16 to 18 inches apart, 2} bush- 
els per acre. 
rows when five or six inches high ; it will great- 


FROM ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. J. Gouman, Esq.: Believing that a word 
from St. Joseph would not be considered out of 


that, notwithstanding 
rain which has fallen here in the last month, 
our farmers have, generally, succeeded in se- 
curing their wheat crops, and other small grain. 
The yield, itis believed, will be an average one. 
A great many crops were badly frozen out in 
the winter, but the acreage sown being larger 
than usual, the crop saved and barvested will 
be at least an average crop, and the quality of 
the grain good. Oats are very promising and 
being harvested; coru crops promise a large 
yield along the Missouri river. I understand 
that it has been injured by the beavy rains in 
The potato 
crop looks fine, and promises a large yield.— 
The Early Rose, wherever planted, has given 
the most satisfactory results, both as to early 
yield of its tubers and their quality for family 


the country east of Grand river. 


use. ‘Ihe fruit crop promises to be very abun- 
dant, with the exception of peaches — small 
fruits were never so abundant in our market as 
they have been this season 
were never so abundant; and the quality of 
those already ripened has ben all that could 
be desired. Grapes promise a very large yield 
of fruit. The Catawba is suffering some from 
rot, but the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Clinton, 
Delaware, Virginia Seedling, and a number of 
other varieties cultivated here, never promised 
better. The vines are growing most vigorously, 
and seem to be exempt from disease of every 
kind. 

The St. Joseph Horticultural Society and 
North-western Fruit Growers’ Association here, 
have determined to hold their Annual Fair at 
this place on the 14th, 15th and 16th days of 
September; when, and where, if you could be 
present, we will promise to show you some fine 
specimens of fruit. Why is it that you cannot 
visit our part of the State? If you are not 
otherwise engaged at the time of our fair, a 
visit here would not be unprofitable to you. 
July 25th, 1869. H. M. V. 
Remarks—We are glad to hear so favorable 
a report of the grape crop. Hereabouts they 
have suffered materially by the rot—some vine- 


Apples and pears 


We thank our correspondent for the invitation 
We 


make a note of the time of 


~~ 
sooo 


Corn FoR WINTER Fopper.—The wet weather 





Run a shovel-plow between the 


y increase the yield. To cure the crop, tie up 





Mr. Schott has been very unwell for some time past.| i 


n small bundles and put up in compact shocks. 


place by you, I have concluded to inform you 
the unusual amount of 


The 


ene 


Dairy. 


hor enenrrnmnrmnm 


About Dairy Utensils. 

It is really astonishing how small an amount 
of uncleanliness in the vats, milk pails, or any 
other utensil used about the cheese factory, re- 
sults in damaging the flavor of the cheese made. 
Wooden pails have, we know, been preity well 
discarded for tinned ones at.the factories, and yet 
once in a while, sometimes too often in a while, 
the entire making of a day’s milk is spoiled 
through some slight and not easily discoverable 
neglect. 

To destroy the germs of ferment existing in 
decomposing milk requires an exposure to a 
boiling heat of full 212 degrees Fah., and in 
cleansing any utensil in the dairy or factory, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to use water at the 
boiling point. Now it is here that many are 
careless. Itis rarely that even those who have 
been brought up to kitchen work know exactly 
what constitutes boiling water, yet this is a most 
important point. 

The mere noise of singing from the kettle, or 
emission of vapor from the water, does not show 
that it is heated to the boiling point; and the 
only reliable way to ascertain the fact is to see 
that ebullition is actually going on. If the 
water is fully boiling, it 1s hot enough to kill any 
germs of fermentation that it may come in con- 
tact with. 

It is not, however, so much the factory men, 
as the milkmaids and dairymaids, that need a 
talking to on this subject. he factory man, if 
he is anything of a good manager, knows how 
much his success will depend on his enforcing 
perfect cleanliness in every department of the 
factory. But he cannot well attend to the im- 
portant branch of the business that still remains 
to be performed by the patrons who supply the 
material out of which the cheese is made. 


It is here that the greatest deficiency in the 
factory system becomes manifest, and a uniform 
good quality in every cheese produced from the 
same factory becomes next to impossible. 

The keeping of the milk-pails, strainers and 
carrying cans, is usually entrusted to female 
hands, and from our own observation we can 
say that few of even the best and cleanest of 
dairymaids seem to understand that there is any 
principle involved in so simple a matter as keep- 
ing a milk pail clean. Now, the principle is, 
that the germs of fermentation (which are some- 
what analogous to the spores of fungoid life) 
existing in a very small quantity of old milk, 
will start the fermenting process in a large quan- 
tity of good milk, and to destroy those germs 
effectually the vessel must be well rinsed in water 
that is absolutely boiling. We do not say it 1s 
necessary to wash or scour the vessels in boiling 
water, but that after they have been washed and 
properly cleaned, they should be set.in boiling 
water for a short time, then taken out and set 


away to drain and dry off, without again coming 
in contact with a cloth, or anything else, till 
they are to be again used, when they may, if it 
is necessary to cool them, be dipped or rinsed 
in clear, cold, spring water.—Canada Farmer. 
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_Ghe Poultry Yard 
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Tue Gares.— W hat is commonly called gapes, 
is no disease in the correct term of language. 
It ravages in spring and hot summer, among 
young chickens only. It is simply the effect of 
little red and hair-like worms, one minute long, 
which find their way from outside through the 
nostrils, into the windpipe, either as perfect 
worms or from the eggs deposited in the nostrils. 
Iu examining foul water, we find worms exactly 
of the same size and appearance, and until other- 
wise shown, we may safely take it for the same 
insect; hence, when young chickens have no 
access to foul water and filthy barn-yards, they 
will rarely suffer from gapes. Any one can 
satisfy himself by extracting the worms out of 
the chicken’s windpipe, with a horse hair, that 
the chicken gets immediately well again, and 
that no kind of chicken powder and chicken 
quackery can cure the gapes. The worms must 
be extracted from the windpipe to effect a cure. 
—Oor. Practical Farmer. 





aera 
Vhe Apiary. 
PROLIFIC BEES. 

Cot. Corman: I see, by the Rural World, 
that M. McK., M. D., has had eleven swarms 
of bees from three stands, and lost one of the 
eleven. I can beat that all out. I bought, 
last year, an old stand of bees for $1.50; they 
had to be fed last winter to keep them from 
dying; they have sent out six swarms (good 
ones)—four from the old stand, one of the new 
swarms having sent out two swarms: and all 
between the 8th of May and the 20th of June. 
They are all now doing very fine. F. L. 

Freedom’s Home, Ky., July 25th, 1869. 











Horse Department. 


PLease 
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Thorough-Bred and Full Blood. 

The question is asked: What is the difference 
between the two terms used in the heading? 

Thorough-bred horses are those of Arabian 
descent—pure—both on the side of sire and dam, 
tracing their origin back to Godolphin Arabian, 
or the Darley Arabian, or English racer. Full 
Blood is a term frequently used to express the 
same idea, even by such writers on horse-ology 
as Dr. Jennings. In horses there are other 
breeds, or full bloods of other breeds, if you 
please, viz: a certain type that has been ad- 
hered to and bred in-and-in so as to fix a breed— 
for instance, the Morgan, the Blackhawk (him- 
self a Morgan), the Percheron, the Conestoga— 
consequently there are full blood Morgans, &c.; 
but no one at all acquainted with the term will 
denominate such as thorough-bred. In horses, 
none are considered thorough-bred except the 
racer of Arabian descent, as stated above. 

Much such pre-eminence is claimed for the 
Short Horn (Durham) cattle, though not con- 
ceded by breeders of Devons or Ayrshires and 
other breeds. According to our notion of things, 
it would be just as proper to say, a thorough- 
bred Devon or Jersey, as to say thorough-bred 
Short Horn. But, if any one breed of cattle, 
more than any other, deserves such a distinc- 
tion (if it be so interpreted), it is unquestionably 
due to the Short Horns. 

Another view of the matter would be present- 
ed by a mating of two full blood animals of two 
distinct breeds. This has frequently been done 
to obtain color: in breeding a Short Horn toa 
Devon the product would bea full blood, though 





not a thorough-bred. We believe that an ani- 


-|mal three-quarter Short Horn and one-fourth 


Devon would bea full blood, and would be 
permitted to compete as such fora prize in a 
class of full bloods. If we are not mistaken, a 
fifteen-sixteenths blooded animal has been al- 
lowed to compete as a full blood at the Illinois 
State Agricultural fairs. Generally speaking, 
the terms are used as synonymous. 

If the question is raised with regard to 
thorough-bred horses, reference is had to the 
Turf Register: the Record must show both sire 
and dam, and their g. g. g. g. g. g.’s, &e. On 
the side of cattle we have the Short Horn herd 
books, the Devon herd books, and, we believe, 
authorities also for the Ayrshires and Jerseys 


as umpires. 
It ought not to be omitted here to notice that 


this matter of full bloods has been carried so 
far down in the scale of animals as sheep and 
swine, and justly too. 

Of course we have thorough-bred chickens, 
such as the Mountain Game and other fighting 
stock ; then we have full blood Cochins, Brah- 
mas, Chittagongs, Houdans, Creve Cceurs, Ban- 
tams, Dominiques, and so on ad infinitum. None 
but the fighting stock, however, is considered 
worthy to be called thorough-bred. 

P.S. We just take up an exchange and find 
two illustrations on the outside page, headed 
respectively, “ Thorough-bred Ayrshire Cow, 
Kate,” and ‘“‘ Thorough-bred Ayrshire Bull, 
Canada,” corroborating testimony of what we 
had written above. 

fees REE 
Bots in Horses. 

Bots are very often found in the intestinal canal 
of horses, and are supposed to be a source of 
many ofthe derangements to which the digestive 
organs are liable. Botsare the larve of the As- 
trus, or gadfly, and the late Bracy Clark describes 
three different kinds, namely, the Zstrus equi, 
or large spotted bot; the strus hemoroidalis, 
or fundament bot ; and the strus veterinus, or 
red bot. The female gadfly, during the summer 
months, deposits her ova on the horses’ legs or 
sides, and they become firmly attaehed to the 
hair. After remaining on the leg for some time, 
perhaps four or five days, they become ripe, and 
at this time the slightest application of warmth 
and moisture is sufficient to bring forth the 
latent larve. At this period, if the tongue of 
the horse chances to touch the egg, its opercu- 
lum is thrown open, and a small worm is pro- 
duced, which readily adheres to the tongue, and 
with the food is conveyed into the stomach, and 
therein is lodged and hatched. It clings to the 
cuticular coat by means of its tenacula, between 
which is its mouth; and in such a firm manner 
does it adhere to the lining of the stomach, that 
it will suffer its body to be pulled asunder with- 
out quitting its hold. The spotted bot is the 
one commonly met with, and at early seasons 
is often seen in the feces of horses. In the 
spring months they are often passed in large 
numbers 

Bots are often supposed to do a good deal of 
harm, but except in cases where they accumulate 
in very large numbers, we are of opinion that they 
are almost harmless, because in ordinary cases 
they are chiefly attached to the cuticular coat, 





and the cuticular coat of the stomach is not 
possessed of any great degree of sensibility.— 
Most horses that have been running at pasture 
during the summer months become affected more 
or less with bots, and their presence in the stom 
ach is thus accounted for. After the egg has 
been developed, introduced into the stomach, 
and finally expelled from the intestines, in the 
manner described, the larva is changed into the 
state of chrysalis, out of which it finally changes 
into a fly. 

Except at certain seasons, medicines have no 
effect in removing them. Inthe spring months, 
when they are losing their hold, a dose of pur- 


gative medicine will expedite their removal.— 
Yanada Farmer. 
—_—————""3e 
Some time ago we stated that the gentlemen 
of Central Illinois were trying to effect an organ- 
ization with the view of establishing a race 
course at Springfield; and now we learn by a 
letter from one of the active supporters of the 
scheme that the organization is nearly com- 
pleted. With such men as Gov. Palmer, Gen. 
McClernand, Gen. Rowett, Mr. Bunn, Mr. War- 
ren, Mr. Chatterton, and Charles A. Walker, 
Esq., at the head of the movement, the Spring- 
field Jockey Club can hardly fail to command 
success. Ourcorrespondent, a prominent citizen 
of the State, thinks “‘the time is not far distant 
when Central Illinois will be as noted for its fine 
thoroughbred and trotting stock as is now the 
country lying adjacent to the famous Blue Grass 
region.” A little enthusiastic, perhaps, and 
yet with good reasons, for Central Illinois is 
admirably adapted to grazing, and it is one of 
the garden spots of America.— Turf, Field and 
Farm. 


_Auswers to Gorrespondents, 


LIISS 





Apo.oay.—A letter has just now turned up from our 
much esteemed friend Xavier Robertson, which was 
received, along with some seed of the Bromus Schaderi 
or Australian prairie grass, a considerable time since. 
The hints and suggestions will be attended to at a 
future time, 

Mr. R. will excuse the delay arising from an accident. 





Eps. Rurat Wortp: I see you pay considerable 
attention to the vineyard and grape culture, but don’t 
tell us how to destroy a vineyard. 

I planted a little over three acres in Catawba grape 
vines in 61; have cultivated, pruned, &c., well—but 
got no grapes; and as all work, and no grapes, don’t 
pay, I wish to get rid of the vines the easiest way 
possible, and plant the ground in corn or something 
that will pay. Some persons say, cut them off in the 
dark of the moon in August, and they will not sprout ; 
but, as I am not moon-eyed, I can’t see why any other 
time will not do just as well. The grapes set well and 
grow until in July and August, then they all rot and 
drop off, Also the grapes in my garden are all rotting 
this year. I have about twenty varieties. The Catawba 
rots the worst; but all I have, are dropping off this 
year, except one old English grape and the Fox.— 
Those that rot are: Catawba, Delaware, Concord, 
Hartford, Union Village, Norton’s Virginia, Clinton, 
Roger’s Seedlings, Iona, &c. 

You will please tell me through the “Rural” how 
and when is the best time to dispose of them with the 
least work. H. N., Cynthiana, Ky., July 26. 

Rerty.— Cut them off at or immediately below the 
surface of the ground, while the vine is in the full 
force of vegetative action in August or early in Sep- 
tember. We have failed to notice any difference 
arising from the particular phase of the moon, but 
trace the great or eutire freedom from sprouts to cut- 
ting off the entire supply of sap from the roots about 
the time of the formation of the terminal bud. By 
adopting the course of summer pruning, we suggest 
there is little doubt that you will get rid of the ills of 
grape culture. We think such course is not more 
effectual, although much more prompt, than many of 
the lessons we receive on pruning and treatment of 


the grape. 
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HO ATICULIURAL. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 


Cereus grandiflorus and Cereus triangularis. 


Men have curious tastes. Tastes are very 
different. Perhaps there must be a similarity 
between the mind and the object upon which it 
dwells. One of our special affinities is the Cac- 
tus family. Its unique, infivitely varied, and 
rugged, almost fantastic, forms—give it such a 
strong individuality that it delights us. Then, 
the gorgeous colors, magnificent forms, and 
almost celestial odors of its blooms, are such 
that the more we see, study, and deeply con- 
template them, the more we become entranced. 
They are so grandly beautiful that the heedless 
hand can hardly stay from gathering them as 
trophies, and wearing them as gems. But, 
then, those “‘horrid” spines, strong as porcupine 
quills, or fine a3 mole bairs—but as powerful, 
as pungent, as insiduous as sin—say, in language 
not to be trifled with—‘“hards off ;”’ and we are 
silently persuaded to obey, or pay the penalty. 
We do admire the Cacti. Their grand, strange 
beauty, pleases us, and seems illustrative of 
their home and its wild surroundings, and 
their unobtrusive, independent character—the 
‘‘monstrously beautiful offspring of nature’s 
freakiest mood. ” 

It may be well conceived that we hailed the 
opportunity of visiting the extensive and highly 
interesting collection of Cacti at the Park Ave- 
nue (St. Louis) Flower Garden, of M. G. Kern. 

While delighted with the study of the almost 
infinitely varied forms of the entire family, the 
sight of the Night-blooming Cereus and Ce- 
reus Triangularis—we cannot describe their 
chaste beauty of color, elegance and grandeur 
of form and combination of parts, with the most 
delightful fragrance, induces a feeling of such 
chasteness and purity of design that forces us 


all unconsciously to feel the perfect fitness of 


their only displaying their beauty in the calm, 
delightful hours of the summer night. What 
a magnificent theme for contemplation ! 

How astonishing the purpose of the Infinite 
mind, in thus displaying the grandest of floral 
beauties; in thus dispensing the most delight- 
ful of floral odors to the quiet waicher, who 
seeks, in the still hours of the eventide, inter- 
course with nature amid her pure, lovely, 
noiseless children. 

When the re-modeling of this fine garden is 
finished, as it soon will be, it will be a source 
of purest pleasure to spend a few evening hours 


amid its quiet beauties. Not only Cacti, but 
every floral jewel is there. 


= 


Pittsburgh, Penn., contemplates a 500 acre 
park. 








Cider, and Cider Manufacture. 

Cider, if not one of the proximate, is one of 
the ultimate results of horticulture, and deserves 
more attention than it has ever received in our 
horticultural journals. Many things have con- 
spired to put this beverage in the background. 
Careless manufacture formerly produced an in- 
ferior article, and the price was so low as not to 
justify any great care in making. The common 
price of cider in New England, thirty years 
since, was a dollar per barrel ; and, for this sum, 
farmers could not be expected to spend much 
time in its manufacture. Whether the low 
price was the effect of an inferior article, or the 
inferiority was the result of cheapness, we leave 
for political economists to decide. At all events, 
the price of cider was low, and its quality equal 
to its price; while the beverage was esteemed 
very plebian. Then came the Temperance re- 
formation, which put its ban upon fermented, 
as well as upon distilled liquors. In zeal for 
total abstinence, many orchards were cut down. 
cider-mills allowed to rot down, and scarcely 
cider enough was made to supply the wants of 
the vinegar barrel. For twenty years, we did 
not venture to touch the proscribed article.— 
We must confess, this was yielding to public 
opinion rather than to our own convictions. 

Gradually, reaction from this extreme view 
took place, and the little hand cider-mills came 
into use, by which a superior article was made 
for family consumption. The beverage was not 
found so full of disease and death as had been 
supposed : on the contrary, it was health-giving. 
There can be no question that most stomachs 
crave something of an acid nature. This is 
particularly true of bilious constitutions; and 
no acid proves more efficacious in keeping the 
stomach in good tone than malic, especially 
when combined, as it is in bottled cider, with a 
good proportion of carbonic acid. Physicians 
prescribe it in cases of dyspepsia; and the gen- 
eral testimony is, that this uncomfortable dis- 
ease seldom occurs where cider or cheap, sour 
wine forms a common beverage. The testimo- 
ny is no less conclusive, that temperance, as well 
as health, is promoted by the use of fermented 
acid drinks. These allay the craving for the 
more exciting alcoholic beverages. ‘Travellers 
assure us that cases of intoxication are rarely 
to be met with in the wine drinking countries ot 
Europe. The peasant makes his dinner from 
a crust of bread, washed down with a small 
bottle of cheap, sour wine, and esteems himself 
fortunate if he can have fora relish a bit of 
cheese or a pickled onion. With this simple, 
but healthful diet, he is invigorated for his 
afternoon’s work, and never knows the disease 
nor the remorse arising from intoxication.-- 
Wine we have not, and cannot expect to have, 
in cheap abundance in New England ; but we 
have a substitute for it in cider. We may be 
plebian in our tastes; but we greatly prefer 
good cider to cheap wine: and apples can be 
raised, and cider manufactured, at one-tenth of 
the expense of grapes and wine. 

Some of our radical temperance men affirm 
that there is no nutriment in cider ; that it only 
stimulates the nervous and muscular system to 
a temporary, unhealthy action, and is succeeded 
by a reaction which is as depressing as the ac- 
tion is exciting. Parton, in his famous article, 
“Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” seems 
to have this impression; but he has evidently 
studied history more than physiology. The 
analysis of wine and cider may not give many 
elements of nutrition, neither will the analysis 
of tea: still, there can be no doubt that tea is 





an economical article for the laboring classes, 
The tired washerwoman craves it for her din- 
ner, and finde refreshment and strength. Our 
soldiers found that tea and coffee supplied the 
place of more hearty food ; and in long, fatigu- 
ing marches, tea was preferred to beef. Observ- 
ing hotel- keepers notice that stroug tea furaish- 
ed to their hungry guests saves more costly 
articles of diet. The philosophy of it is, that 
tea and coffee prevent the waste of the tissues 
of the body; and the action of wine and cider 
is analogous. Whoever has made a dinner of 
bread and cider knows that his streugth is re- 
newed and continued without an unbealthy re- 
action ; and the eftect on most stomachs is more 
healthful than that of tea. We therefore be- 
lieve that cider is one of the good gifts which 
are to be received with thanksgiving, and we 
desire to see its manufacture so perfected that 
it will rank with wine in public estimation-; 
and, if our experience can add to the stock of 
information On this subject, we cheerfully give 
it, though we may encounter the reprobation 
of some ultra-abstinence, not to say temper- 
ence, men. 

In general, we may say that the same princi- 
ples that govern the manufacture of wine, hold 
good in making cider; for cider is merely wine 
made from apples instead of grapes, and de- 
serves the name of wine certainly as much as 
the fermented juice of currants, raspberries, and 
other fruits, that we dignify with this name.— 
To be more particular, no good cider can be 
made from unripe fruit. We should laugh at 
the man who should undertake to make wine 
from green grapes. Itis just as foolish to make 
cider from green apples. Sugar is essential in 
all fermentation. As fruit matures, the starch 
is converted into sugar; and, only when mature, 
is the fruit fit for eating or conversion into wine. 
Providence has made all unripe fruit unpalata- 
ble, so that neither man nor beast should be 
tempted to eat it in its green state. In unpro- 
pitious seasons, the vintager adds sugar to the 
expressed juice of his grapes in order to supply 
the deficiency of saccharine matter and perfect 
the fermentation ; and few, if any, of the grapes 
of New England contain enough sugar to make ~ 
good wine without this addition. Cane sugar, 
however, never gives a flavor equal to that nat- 
urally produced in the fruit. The nearer to 
perfect ripeness, therefore, we can bring our 
apples, the better will be our cider. We have 
tried adding sugar to the juice of apples, and 
find that it improves the quality of the cider 
as much asit does wine. If sugar is added to 
the juice of any fruit, it should be of the purest 
kind. It isacommon mistake to suppose that 
the flavor of Muscovado sugar will work off 
during the vinous fermentation; it is continued 
even into the acetous fermentation, and deter- 
iorates the quality of the vinegar. 

As a second rule, no rotten apples, nor bitter 
leaves, nor stems, nor filth of any kind, should 
be ground for cider. The wine maker who seeks 
a reputation for a superior article looks well to 
the condition of his grapes before be allows the 
juice to be expressed. We do not like to eat 
rotten apples; and they are no better for drink 
than for food. No wonder that a prejudice 
should exist against cider in the minds of those 
who have seen the careless way in which it is 
sometimes made. We have heard it called, 
and not inaptly, the expressed juice of worms 
and rotten apples. Perhaps, if we could see 
the process of maxutacturing cheap wines, our 
prejudices against them would be equally 
strong. There is no economy in such careless- 
ness. If cider is worth making, it is worth 
making well; and/ then, with a good conscience, 
we can ask a ’ good price, and be sure of getting 
it too—for a good article is always in better 
demand than a poor one. 

Much cider is injured by being pressed with 
musty straw. In this respect, the little hand 
mills have the advantage, for they require no 
straw ; and there is little straw so bright and 
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clean as to be totally free from dust and an un 
pleasant odor. We very much question wheth- 
er straw 1s of any advantage in the large power- 
mills. It doubtless aids in conducting the 
juice, but it also absorbs nota little; aud the 
danger of a bad flavor from it is so great that 
we should discard it altogether. ‘The press 
can be made small, and of birch or some other 
hard timber that will not contaminate the cider. 
Two presses are really necessary for each mill, 
so that the pomace can be exposed to the air 
in the one, while it is being pressed in the 
other, and thus acquire a deeper color. 

Perhaps the most essential requisite for good 
cider is the cask in which it is to be preserved. 
Few old cider barrels can be cleansed so as to 
be fit for use again. We have seen them soaked 
in running water for days, and still retain the 
seeds of putrefaction. Fresh-slacked lime we 
have found one of the best disinfectants; bnt 
we prefer a new oak barrel, or one in which 
whisky or alcohol has been kept. We have 
heard linseed oil barrels recommended, as the 
oil will rise to the surface, and prevent rapid 
fermentation. They are good for those who 
like them. We prefer to shut off the air at the 
right time with a good, tight bung. If it is 
desired to keep the cider in the state of must, 
it can easily be effected by boiling it a little, 
and then bunging up the cask tightly. This 
is the canning principle—and if the cask is 
tight, the cider will be found as sweet at the 
end of the year as when first putup. Wedoubt 
whether the medicinal effect of such cider is as 
good as when it is allowed to ferment for a few 
days, and a little alcohol, and not a little car 
bonic acid, are generated. Whenever the ci- 
der arrives at the proper stage of fermentation 
—and the time for this will vary from a week 
to a fortnight, as the temperature of the weather 
may vary—the cask should be closed tightly 
and all air excluded. Some say that a pound 
of mustard seed or a pint of horse-radish, should 
be added to each barrel when the bung is driv- 
en, and claim that this prevents furtber fermen- 
tation. They may add a little pungency to the 
cider, but we do not see how they act to pre- 
vent fermentation ; nor, do we know how fer- 
mentation can proceed without air. Prof. 
Horsford, a few years since, suggested sul phite 
ot lime to keep cider sweet. It certainly has 
this effect, but, at the same time, neutralizes 
the peculiar acid, on which much of the good 
effect of cider depends. If, at the proper time, 
the cask is made air-tight, or the cider is secure- 
ly bottled, we much doubt whether any of these 
artificial ingredients are an improvement. If 
more color and richer body are desired, a quart 
or two of boiled cider added to each barrel will 
impart them. 

Cider, like every other blessing, must be used 
with moderation. As the sweetest things can 
become the sourest, so our greatest blessings 
can be perverted into great curses. We feel 
bound to speak well of a bridge over which we 
have crossed safely ; and cider has bridged us 
over a severe attack of jaundice, and we find it 
an excellent aid to digestion. If the experience 
of others differs from ours, we shall not quarrel 
with them, but only agree to differ.—Journal of 
Horticulture. 
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A New Vecetanie.—At a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society of Geneva, held December 
16th, 1868, Mr. Berges read a paper on the cul- 
ture of the ‘“‘Scolime d’ Espage.”” This vegetable, 
it appears, is cultivated largely in many parts of 
Spain, and there is highly esteemed both for its 
quality and as a profitable vegetable. The 
portion used for the table is the root, which 
resembles an ordinary-sized white carrot. When 
cooked in the same manner as the potato, and 
served with alittle melted butter, it has the flavor 
of well-blanched sea-kale. The mode of culture 
is the same as for carrots, except that the ‘‘Sco- 
lime” must not be sown before the middle of 
June else it runs up into flower, and the root is 








tough and worthless. It requires #bout four 
months to come to maturity, and might answer 
a good purpose as a second crop. It is said to 
be perfectly hardy, and to keep well, so as to be 
in use at any time from October to March. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE SWALLOW-TAILED HAWKE. 
Nauclerus furcatus ( Linn.) 

This bird is about two feet in entire length ; 
wing, sixteen to eighteen inches ; tail, fourteen 
to fifteen inches ; the male slightly smaller than 
female. Around the head and under wings, 
and entire under body, glossy white ; wings and 
tail on top, almost black ; back, the same — all 
a little touched with greenish-purple ; toes and 
tarsi, short and blueish-purple; bill, dull horn 
color ; tail, quite long and deeply forked ; wings, 
long and curving gracefully to a point. 

This bird is placed by some writers, in the 
Southern States, and as far North as northern 
New Jersey. We have often met it in 44° 
North latitude. It yearly appears, in early 
spring, on Blue River, Salt Creek, Nemeha, 
Platte, and many other streams inland, or away 
from the Missouri river, in Nebraska; also, on 
small streams in western Iowa, Kansas and 
southern Minnesota. 

It builds its nests in the tops of the highest 
trees, and, by our observations, always near a 
stream of water. Its motions on the wing are 
graceful evolutions, in circles, above the tree 
containing the nest of eggs or young. At the 
approach of dog, or wolf, and often man, while 
feeding its young, it will swoop down with an 
apparent determination to inflict severe pun- 
ishment upon the intruder—yet ascending again 
to its wonted sphere, ever on the vigilant watch. 


We have observed two of these birds, thus 
far the present winter, on several occasions on 
asmall stream in the central portion of this 
State, and were not before aware that they ever 
remained so far North during the winter months; 
and such, probably, is not usually the case. 

The Swallow-tailed Hawk subsists upon 
snakes, toads, field mice, young wood rats and 
ground squirrels. This bird is not very stout, 
yet handles his prey with a skill and determi- 
nation worthy the powers of a larger bird. 

In a location where their young were yearly 
brought forth, many felt a fear that the young 
broods of chickens would suffer from their dep- 
redations. For thrge years we gave this matter 
considerable attention—driving a hen, with her 
brood of young, under the very trees where 
this hawk was feeding its young, and then 
retire to a distance and hide—watching careful- 
ly if any attack was made upon the young 
chickens. The hawk did not even give them 
the passing notice that he would any larger bird 
or animal, and I am led to believe they never 
disturb them. 

This bird is the finest of the group inhabiting 
this country ; and, we believe, is a benefit to 
man, in the destruction of vast numbers of little 
animals that are preying upon the products of 
the planter. Zz. 
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California pear and grape dealers are prepar- 
ing to send large quantities of fruit to Eastern 
markets by rail. 


FROM A LADY SUBSCRIBER. 

Cou. Cotman: I have recently become a sub- 
scriber to your very valuable paper. When I 
commenced gardening this spring (my first ex- 
perience), [ found no one I met who seemed able 
to give me information on very natural ques- 
tions—though all old gardeners and some farm- 
ers. So I was determined to rely upon “ book 
knowledge.” I subscribed immediately to your 
paper, and Iam delighted with my success, 
thus far—I am more pleased with every num- 
ber, and have formed a real affection for the 
paper; for, through its medium [’ve come from 
darkness to daylight. Just from my hittle ex- 
perience this year, I feel sure of great success 
next. I was on the eve of writing and asking 
for advice, in the purchase of a garden and fruit 
book, of general information, when I observed 
the notice of the American Fruit Culturist and 
the American Gardeners’ Assistant, in the num- 
ber for July 17th Please advise me; for every 
one up here laughs at “ book farming,” and I 
believe in it. I will make a thorough trial.— 
I have only one acre of ground just now (a town 
lot), and I wish to make it pay for itself— I 
know all is on a small scale. Many might 
laugh and say, “‘ Indeed she is ignorant ;” but 
let me tell them I do not expect to make a for- 
tune off of an acre—but I do expect to raise all 
of my table vegetables and have some to spare 
to neighbors. Notwithstanding my ground is 
low, and has suffered from the excessive rains, 
I am not ashamed to compare my garden with 
those I see around me. My potatoes are as 
good asany I haveseen. I shall read attentive- 
ly every article of the Rural World, to gain 
exact information upon draining and raising my 
land; it is rich, but too low. Lintend to leave 
no corner uncultivated. Am IT right? I have 
studied economy too closely not to know that 
more can be done with an acre of ground than 
often is. I can lose nothing by the trial, and 
when I get fairly ahead, I shall write and let 
you know of my success —as I shall certainly 
attribute my good luck to the reading of your 
paper. I have endeavored to get subscribers 
to it, but they are not of a very progressive order 
in this immediate vicinity. I have forced a 
farmer (a friend) to read several numbere—for 
he told me once, before I subscribed, upon my 
asking him a question about raising potatoes, 
that he had never been successful—and he is 
the owner of several hundred acres of land, and 
is considered a good farmer, with some of the 
best Illinois land. Every time we meet I cajole 
him on the subject. I think it terrible bad man- 
agement for farmers to buy anything but sugar 
and coffee, and the like. In recommending a 
garden and fruit book, please give me something 
of plain, common sense—I do not care for gilt. 
Colonel, I wish { could get a book which would 
give me a treatise on every affair of a small 
farm ; chicken raising, milking, &c. I under- 
stand butter making—had an excellent oppor- 
tunity once of learning, and took advantage 
of it. 

The “ Home Circle” of the number of Juiy 
17th was especially interesting. I wish ‘‘A 
Word to the Girls” could be indelibly impress- 





ed upon the minds of many mothers. I[ think 
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a word to the boys, and grown ones, too, would 
not be amiss. With great respect, Y. 

Delhi, Ills., July 23d. 

Answer—The position taken by our corres 
pondent is the true one. All hail to this noble 
spirit! The word is: Go on and prosper! 

The American Gardeners’ Assistant will give 
a good practical view of Fruit, Flower and 
Vegetable gardening. 

To go more extensively into the subject, 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit, and Thomas’ 
Fruit Culturist, will be found invaluable. 

On One acre of ground, how much can be done 
—only patient, intelligent industry can tell! 

Let us know the result in your case, as expe- 
rience is the grand teacher. 
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“STRIPED FLY, OR BUG.” 

Eps. Rurat. Worip: Last winter I desired 
to know a remedy for the Striped Fly, or Bug, 
that is so destructive to cucumber and water- 
melon vines. Several persons told of remedies ; 
I tried them, but they failed. One remedy was 
air-slacked lime; I tried it, and I believe sand 
would have done as well, and perhaps better— 
for the lime did no good. Now, this summer 
a new enemy, and a more formidable one, has 
made its appearance On my vines: a very small 
worm attacks the root, eats up into the vine, 
and invariably kills every hill it.gets to. Now, 
{ think when any one offers a remedy for any 
evil or disease, it should be a remedy. I have 
no fault to find with any one ; but there are too 
many people like an empty cask ; that is, fond 
of hearing themselves rattle when they contain 
nothing. J. Es Dp 

Remarks—Unr correspondent finds fault with 
the want of efficiency in some remedies pro- 
posed in the case of a “fly or bug,” that opera- 
ted on his cucumber and melon vines. 

He is certainly open to correction, from the 
want of distinctness in his descriptions of the 
insects, as he seems at a loss as to whether it is 
a “bug or fly,” which are certainly very differ- 
ent insects. May not the same want of apprecia- 
tion be found in the application of the remedies 
that there isin the cause? 

As to the worm in the stalk, it is very com- 
mon this season, and by no means confined to 
cucumbers, but preys on tomato and potato 
viries, peach and apricot shoots, and other 
plants and flowers. We have cut open the 
stem, by making a small, longitudinal slit, and 
taken out the worm. If this is done at an 
early stage, it is generally effective. 

Pliage Rae 9 REE 

New Earty Peacnu.—The Washington Chron- 
icle of the 7th instant, has an account of a new 
early peach, which is as follows: We were 
shown, a few days since, a very remarkable spe- 
cimen of early peaches, grown in the orchard of 
Col. E. J. Plowden, St. Mary’s county, Md., 
about seventy-five miles south of thiscity. The 
fruit is solid, beautifully formed and delicately 
colored, and one of the peaches measure fully 
eight inches in circumference, They seem to be 
of a variety never before known, and ripen at a 
much earlier period than Hale’s celebrated 
peach, which has hitherto been the earliest in 
the market. The specimens shown us were 
gathered on the 26th of last month. We under- 
stand that Col. Plowden has made arrangements 
for sending this early fruit by express to the 
New York market, which point can be reached 
in eighteen hours. Specimens of these peaches 
have been sent to the Agricultural Department, 
and are much admired by Commisgigner Capron. 





A Premium on Crime. 


A Buackberry Case.—Mr. J. V, Metlar, the pop- 
ular merchant tailor, has a fine crop of blackberries 
at his country residence at Glendale. Boys are fond of 
blackberries, and will “go for them” wherever the 
are to be found. Wm. HL Shaw, a white boy with 
blackberry proclivities, had been warned by Mr. 
Metlar to let his berries alone ; but he persisted in 
burying them in his stomach, and was slapped by Mr. 
Metlar for so doing. Te had the owner of the ber- 
ries arrested for assault and battery, and yesterday 
Judge Wolff fined him $1 and costs--making over 
$15. It would have been cheaper to let the boy take 
the berries, but Mr. M. did not wish to be robbed of 
his fruit.—Democrat. 


Ilere is another case where a man, for daring 
to protect his own property and ejecting a bad 
boy from his own premises, is made to pay a 
fine of $15. 

What redress had Mr. Metlar, supposing he 
had taken off his hat to the thief and gently 
invited him to walk out of his blackberry 
patch; or, had he hunted up a police officer 
and had the boy arrested; or, had he brought 
suit for damages? There would have been no 
justice for his side. ‘The idea of having a boy 
arrested for taking just a few blackberries ; pre- 
posterous!” ‘The stingy old fellow! served 
him right!” 

Not long ago, a man in this city caught a 
little rascal in his pear tree at night helping 
himself to the fruit, for which he (the owner) 
had waited a year. He did what any man 
would have dene under the circumstances.— 
The result is, he has been sued in the Court of 
Criminal Correction, and we should not wonder 
at all but his cost, if he wins, will be over fifty 
dollars. Besides, he has actually been taken 
down sick, and every one who knows the cir- 
cumstances does know that his sickness has 
been greatly augmented, if not actually pro- 
duced, by this exasperating trouble. 

Men do not consider the taking of fruit steal- 
ing. We have no law fully covering the case, 
but we certainly should have. Men do not 
like to be despoiled of that for which they la- 
bor and rightfully call their own. To most 
men fruit of their own raising is worth a great 
deal more than money. 

These cases, together with that of the man 
who shot the fellow that merely took his peaches 
last autumn, we hope will be taken under con- 
sideration by our General Assembly at the 
next session. Let us have a Jaw that will pro- 
tect a man’s fruit as well as his horse. C.W.M. 


The Vineyard. 
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Shall We Make Our Own Wine? 

There are some most important points in re- 
lation to this question that it may be well to 
consider, especially in anticipation of the com- 
ing grape crop. There are two points that 
stand in juxtaposition, and to their separate 
consideration we will devote a few lines. It is 
urged, and with much truth, that wine can be 
made of much better quality in large than in 
sinall qnantities ; and, that as practice in an art 
produces perfection, to excel in wine making it 
must become a specialty—and it is held as essen- 
tial to economy and success, to sell the grapes 
to the wine maker and purchase the wines for 
use. 

While there is great trath in these positions, 
there are several highly important features of 
the case to which we desire briefly to call at- 
tention. 





There are very many small vineyardists who 
cannot easily avail themselves of the services 
of the wine maker, whose profits would be 
largely taken up in the cost of transportation. 

There is still another highly important view 
of the case that must be noticed, which is, that 
a great work has yet to be accomplished—‘‘the 
Education” of the public taste to the use of wine 
in the place of ardent spirits and beer. This 
we conceive can be most easily, speedily and 
effectively done, by the home production of 
wine by the small grower. 

First, the growers of the grape themselves 
will become better and more intimately ac- 
quainted with the capacity, individuality and in- 
trinsic value of grapes for wine, by its manipula 
tion and use; and, as taste has to be educated, 
will become much more appreciative. They will 
also be desirous to taste the product of others for 
comparison ; and itis only by some such process, 
men can become “‘ experts” in the judging of 
wine. Secondly, men will thus become com 
petent to form a correct opinion of the practical 
differences between pure juice and improved 
Juice, and of their intrinsic values. This will 
be a very simple and satisfactory process by 
which to settle these annoying questions.— 
Thirdly, it will prove an easy and effective 
method of introducing native wines to the com- 
munity. When men make an article them- 
selves, they take a pride in it; they delight to 
introduce it to appreciative friends; these, in 
turn, are induced to try an article they would 
not otherwise think of, and thus, although we 
may not take so great a step in the production 
of wine as to compete in a foreign market, the 
foundation is being laid for the creation of a 
great home demand. 

This will be found the grand pathway tothe 
knowledge of all the great practical questions 
associated with the production and improve 
ment of varieties of grapes and wine. The 
thousands of keen eyes, reflective minds and 
intelligent energies, being thus brought from 
every possible point to the study of this question, 
the results cannot fail to be beneficial to all. 

There is a socializing, liberalizing influence, 
brought to bear on the individual mind, that 
we cannot afford to overlook. 

Let the fruit be all sold off the place at such 
rates as the manufacturer chooses to give, and 
but little wine will find its way back to the 
home of the grower; but, let him try the man- 
ufaoture of the wine himself, and it will be- 
come a home institution. The eagerness that 
becomes a part of the man’s nature to gain 
knowledge in his undertaking, will induce a 
“selfish generosity” in him; he will become 
anxious to have his products tested and appre- 
ciated, and in the various hints, suggestions, 
and criticisms, that he will thus obtain, he will 
feel ‘“‘that it is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive”’—he will thus become more highly so- 
cial and generous, 

The introduction of pure, native wines into 
the family as an article of diet and refreshment, 
will destroy that ruinous appetite for mere 
stimulus, too fearfully prevalent, and the pleas- 
ures and restraints of home and its delightful 
associations will take the place of the “hidden” 
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visit to the bar-room, with its artificial, unnat- 
ural stimulants, and the ruinous habits and as- 
sociations that spring from them. 

We must not have home be associated in the 
mind with only toil, drudgery and privation, 
and the city and the saloon offer the only hope 
for refreshment and relaxation. No! home 
must be clothed not only with beauty and en- 
joyment, but refreshment and relaxation ; and 
we must have our pleasures so pure and so 
genial that, as we wander over the wide world, 
if it needs be, we will stili feel there is no place, 
no enjoyment, like home. 


There is much responsibility—for the dissipa- 
tions of outside society spring from the want 
of proper social enjoyment, especially in our 
Rural Homes. 
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The Office of the State Bo 
Agriculture. 

The office of the State Board of Agriculture has 
been removed to 612 North Fifth Street. 

The Corresponding Secretary will be pleased to see 
all the friends of Agriculture and Horticulture visit- 
ing orresiding at St. Louis, at the Rooms. Files of 
leading Agricultural papers may always be found 
Don’t fail to call! Very Repectfully, 

CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Cor. Sec. 


ard of 


here. 





Fair at Montgomery City, Mo. 

The third annual fair of the Peoples’ Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association will be held at Mont- 
gomery City, Montgomery county, Mo., commencing 
Oct, 11th and continuing six days. We have received 
the Premium List and notice a large sprinkling of 
premiums offered in the shape of the Rural World. We 
acknowledge the compliment, also return thanks for 
the complimentary ticket. 

We notice among the larger premiums the following: 
For the fastest running horse, mare or gelding, 880 
yards, fifty dollars; for the vest five acres of wheat, 
raised in Montgomery county, fifty dollars; for the 
fastest velocipede rider, lady or gentleman, fifty dol- 
lars; for the fastest pacer, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; for the fastest runner, half-mile heat, one hundred 
dollars; for the fastest trotter, three hundred dollars ; 
for the fastest runner, single dash of a mile, seventy- 
five dollars; for the fastest runner, mile heats, two best 
in three, three hundred dollars ; for the fastest runner, 
440 yards, fifty dollars. The other premiums are large 
and liberal, and exhibit enterprise and backbone on 
the part of the Directors. 

Henry Clark, Esq., is, and has been for three years 
past, the President of the Association, and possesses 
excellent executive ability and manages the exhibi- 
tions to the satisfaction of all concerned. 





Farr At Brooxrietp, Mo.—The first annual fair of 
the North Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical As- 
sociation will commence at Brookfield, Mo. Sept. 22d 
and continue four days. Thanks for the compliment- 
ary ticket. 





Dr. W.S. Dyer, of Vineland, Jefferson county, Mo., 
will accept thanks for some very fine specimens of 
peaches and apples. Vineland is one of the best 
points in Missouri for peaches, grapes, &c. Dr. Childs 
has a large peach orchard here, which is producing a 
fine crop this year. Jefferson county throughout has 
a fair peach crop. 





FAIRS. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis St. Louis oct 4-9 
Peop.Ag. & Mech. Ass’n, Montgomery City, oct 11-16 
Callaway Fulton aug 17-21 
Audrain Mexico aug 24-28 
Clinton Plattsburg sept 1-4 
Shelby Shelbyville sept 20-24 
Green Springfield sept 28 to oct 2 
Clay Liberty aug 24-27 
Jefferson De Soto sept 7-9 
Warren Warrenton sept 20-24 
Chariton Keytesville sept 28 to oct 2 
Johnson Warrensburg sept 7-11 
Carroll Carrollton sept 27 to oct 1 
Vernon Nevada oct 5-7 
Wenster Marshfield oct 5-7 
Boone Columbia aug 31 to sept 4 
Livingston Chillicothe sept 6-11 
Platte Platte City sept 27 to oct 1 
Lewis La Grange sept 27 tooct 1 
Ray Richmond oct 11-16 
Chariton Salisbury oct 19-23 
Cass Harrisonville sept 14-17 
Knox Newark sept 13-18 
Monroe Paris sept 14-18 
Saline Miami sept 14-18 
Buchanan St. Joseph sept 27 to oct 1 
St. Joe. Hort. Soc. St. Joseph sept 14-16 
Scotland Memphis sept 28 to oct 1 
Pike Louisiana sept 28 to oct 2 
Cole Jefferson City sept 14-19 
Randolph Huntsville aug 31 to oct 3 
Sturgeon district Sturgeon sept 7-11 


Exhibition State Hort. Soc’y and Grape Growers, 
St. Louis, sept 8-10 


Linn Brookfield sept 22-29 
Montgomery New Flerence sept 28 to oct 2 
Macon Macon city _—_ sept 28 to oct 2 
Cooper Boonville sept 28 to oct 2 
Pike Ashley sept 21-24 
Holt Oregon sept 15-17 
ILLINOIS. 
State fair Decatur sept 
Marion near Salem sept 21-24 
Union fair ass’n near Centralia oct 12-15 
St. Clair Belleville sept 14-17 
NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City sept 28 to oct 1 
WISCONSIN. 


State fair 


Rock Janesville sept 14-17 
Columbia Columbus sept 22-24 
Ripon Ripon sept 15-17 
OREGON. 
State fair Salem oct 11-16 
MINNESOTA. 
State agr. society Rochester sept 28 to oct 1 
UNITED STATES. 
Am. Pom. Society Philadelphia sept 15-17 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 31ST, 

The week has been quite moderate in all its 
features—warm, without being extreme; indeed, 
for the last three nights, rather cold for the 
season. On the 25th, the thermometer stood at 
the maximum, with indications of a shower, 
which came with considerable force about two 
in the afternoon. The ground in many places 
needed rain, but the quantity was rather light 
to do much good. 

The cool nights have produced heavy dews, 
which have had astrong tendency to induce 
rot inthe grape. It has begun in almost every 
locality and in almost every variety. 

We may be able to trace some very curious 
relations, subsisting between variations in the 
temperature, formation of dew and natural and 
artificial shelter, as palliatives or preventives. 
One thing is certain, which is, if there is any 
pleasure found in companionship in misfortune, 
the wild grape in the woods sympathizes with 
its cultivated kin, and is rotting as bad as they. 

The mean of the week, 78°.09. 
Maximum on 25th and 27th, 88°. 
Minimum on 31st, 60°. 


Range, 28° 








ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
Orrice or tHe Rurat Wortp anp VALLEY Farmer, 
St. Louis, August 2d, 1869. 

It would have been impossible to imagine 
weather more favorable to harvest operatione, 
than the week since our last writing has been— 
bright, drying, cool days, in which a man can 
work, eat, drink and sleep; and, being thus en- 
couraged and refreshed, go at it again in. the 
morning. Millions of bushels of wheat, rye, 
oats and barley, have been secured—at least 
as far as the harvesting is concerned—and the 
weather bids fair to hold out good until all is safe: 
for all of which, let us thank God and take 
courage. As to prices for wheat, we cannot at 
present see any reason why they should ad- 
vance. Until definite reports are received, not 
only from England, but from all of Europe, 
there will be no advance. If, however, we were 
the fortunate possessor of a thousand or two of 
bushels of choice winter wheat—which unfortu- 
nately we are not—we should not sell for less 
than $1.50—at least not now. 

There is no improvement in tae beef cattle 
driven through and received at this place. We 
have not seen a fine, meaty drove of grade Dur- 
hams for some weeks. The cattle received are 
decidedly of the “long-horned” and long-legged 
sort, that can go 2:40 and not fret, and the way 
they are driven is asin and must injure the 
meat in a sanitary point of view. 

Frour—Market dull, at full 25¢ decline on 
super and 15c to 20c medium. Sales, per bbl., 
$5 25 to $9, : 

Rye Frour—stiff. Sales, chiefly to city trade, 
$6 50 to $6 75. 

Corn Meat—Very small business—per bbl. 
$4 30 to $4 70. 

Wueat—Received 240,543 bushels. Inferi- 
or, $105 to $108; damp, fine white, $1 223; 
choice, $1 45; fancy, $1 60; red, $1 20 to $1 40, 
with a decidedly downward tendency. 

Corn—A little duller than on the week pre- 
vious. Mixed, 87c; good white, 92¢ to 95c; 
choice, $1. 

Rye—Active ; prices stiff—85e to $1 22; re- 
ceipts better than before. 

BarLey—Few sales, at 85c to $1 20. 

BuckwuErat—Smal! lot $1 25. 

Hay—Choice is scarce, with a good demand; 
new, common $18; prime $21 50; choice $22 50; 
old $20 to $22 50. 

Bran—Dull and lower, 65c to $1. , 

Hemp—Medium and prime, undressed, $110 
to $125 and $150. 

Tosacco—Scraps $2 to $3; factory lugs $5 25 
to $6; common leaf $8 to $9 50; good dark leaf 
$10 50 to $12 50; bright Missouri $12 to $20. 

Pork—Advanced slightly. $50 to $75 ® bbl. 

Bacon— Demand active, 14e to 15c¢ for shoul- 
ders; sides 18¢ to 19¢c; hams 18}c to 24c. 

Larp—18c to 20c. 

Butrter—Choice yellow 28c to 29c. 

Eccs—Plenty. Dall ; 124¢ to 13}c. 

Cnicxens—Plenty. $3 25 to $5. 

Green Aprirs—Plenty. Dull; $1 50 to $2 


50(@$3 25. 
Priecds Dali $1 10 to $1 35. 
Onrons—$2 to $2 25 ® bbl. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

CatrLe—In this department trade has shown 
only a moderate degree of animation. Prime 
shipping, $6 to $7; first-class butchers’ $6 to 
$6 50; second, $5 to $5 50; third, $4 to $4 50. 

Hocs—Active, with light, insufficient su 
plies; prices continue to advance. Extra, $9 
to $9 50; good, $8 to $8 50; common,*$6 to $7. 

Suzer—Supply medium, dull and heavy ; 
extra prime, $3 50 to $4 50; good, $2 to $3; piime 
lamba, $2 50 to $3 50; common sheep and lambs, 
75 to $1 25. 
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ones; it may be when poverty racked her form 
with toil, or neglect chilled her soul, or vice 
invaded ber home, or disappointment blighted 
her hopes, or sickness paralyzed her being, or 
dark intemperance cast its palsying cloud over 
her prospects, or care weighed down her body 
and soul—and with these awful hours come 
back afresh her tears and toils, her doubts and 
prayers, and all the burden that Jay on her soul; 
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Five O’Clock in the Morning. 


The dew lay glittering on the grass, 
A mist lay on the brook; 

At the earliest beam of the golden sun, 
The swallow her nest forsook ; 

The snowy bloom of the hawthorn tree 
Lay thickly the ground adorning, 
The birds were singing on every bush, 

At five o’clock in the morning. 


And Bessie, the milkmaid, merrily sang, 
For the meadows were fresh and fair; 

The breeze of the morning kissed her brow, 
And played with her nut-brown hair; 

But oft she turned and looked around, 
As if the silence scorning; 

’Twas time for the mower to whet his scythe, 
At five o’clock in the morning. 


And over the meadows the mowers came, 
And merry their voices rang; 

And one among them wended his way 
To where the milkmaid sang; 

And as he lingered by her side, 
Despite his comrade’s warning, 

The old, old story was told again, 
At five o’clock in the morning. 


MOTHER! 





Mother ! 


rich in holy remembrance! 
reader’s heart? 


Mother! 
holy word without emotion ; without a thousand 
kindling feelings of tenderness! We pity him 


How shall we begin a theme so 
tender, so hallowed in every noble heart? so 
Shall I have my 
Will he go back with me and 
think about his mother? Will he recall her|@od, who is love. Sodo we respect, honor, ard 
care, her watchfulness, her solicitude for his|Teverence the mother. Let our tongue never lisp 
welfare, her vigils, her tenderness, her trials, 
her life spent in devotion to those she loved? 
We pity the man who can speak the 


and in them all are visible the depth and strength 
and beauty of a mother’s love. A being who can 
love on through all trial and weakness and woe 
—must be almost divine in the matchless pow- 
er of boly Jove. As they look back in this ret- 
rospect of life, they learn how great isa mother’s 
love — what persistent energy of affection is 
necessary to bear her up under all the pains, 
and cares, and trials of maternity. Yes, we 
pity him who does not both love and reverence 
his mother! No matter if she was, and is, in 
some things weak; no matter if her spirit chafes 
in its toils and her judgment sometimes fails 
her and her worn soul wearies in her labor— 
in love she is strong, and will be till death, and 
through eternity we believe. The mother never 
dies; she is enduring! Her spirit is born of 
God to live through endless years, Mother is 
adeathless thing. Her love was not born todie. 
Ithas immortal virtuein it! It is pregnant with 
divine energies and lite! When death cuts down 
the body and the grave wraps it away in kindly 
friendship, the spirit of the mother will still live. 
It is a deathless, immortal thing, fresh and fra- 
grant with undying beauty! It is kindred with 


any evil, our pen never trace a disrespectful 
word, our heart never cherisn an unkind senti- 
ment—of her whom God has made to be a moth- 
er of a human spirit, a deathless, immortal soul! 
A pure, sacred and glorious thing, is a mother’s 


want’s grim face stared on her and her little 
g 





a , 


| 


than morally well to her children. 
burning wish of a mother’s heart is, that her 
child shall lead a virtuous and honorable life. 
Ionce saw a mother in a few minutes after she 
had learned that her little daughter, eight years 


The great 


of age, had told a falsehood. I thought I had 
seen misery before, but never saw I grief like 
that. It seemed as though the mother was 
bleeding on arack of torture. The fear that 
her daughter might make a wicked woman, 
bad taken possession of her soul. 
fear! It shook her frame like an aspen leat 
and gave utterance to such sobs of woe as are 
ringing in my ears yet. Once I heard a mother, 
who had reared eight children, say that she 
never knew one of them to tell a falsehood ; and 
the joy that filled that mother’s heart was as 
great as the misery that filled the other’s.— 
Once I saw a mother who had just learned that 
her only son had, for the first time, been led by 


wicked or thoughtless com panio.s, to drink from 
the intoxicating cup; and her features were 
wrought into an expression of such deep anxiety, 
that its picture hangs yet in the gallery of my 
soul. It is not the mother’s labors, and toils, 
and sleepless nights, and weary watcbings, and 
beautiful gifts, and unselfish sacrifices — that 
speak so eloquently of her great love, to my 
mind, as her great anxiety for her children’s 
moral good. How often have I heard mothers 
say in effect, ‘O, if I knew my children would 
make good men and women ; ornaments to so- 
ciety—I could die in peace!”’ This character- 
istic of a mother’s love has taught me to rever- 
ence maternity. It is a holy anda blessed thing 
to bea mother. The name isacharm. The 
relation isaliving beauty. It is embodied holi- 
ness—an oracle, teaching the divinity of love. 
Show me a mother, and you show me ashrine 
before which I bow in reverence. She may be 
weak, ignorant and wicked, but in maternal love 
she is holy. And I confess it freely, my reader, 
this feeling has been one of the greatest bless- 
ings of my life. It has been my shield and 
strength, ever inspiring me to shun what my 
mother disapproved, and do what I knew would 
be pleasing to her. 


And such a 
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whose heart is not full of the recollections of|!ove! It has one peculiarity which I have ever A Sad Speech by William Cullen Bryant. 


her who bore him, and whose love is a great 
sunlight of strength and joy! To the great 
mass of men there is no word so sacred as Moth- 
er. It carries them back to the fresh, warm 
fountains of being; to the rosy hours of child- 
hood, the season of sweet innocence, when their 
mother was their guardian and priestess, when 
she supplied all their wants and was ever their 
ardent, changeless friend; to the gay season of 
youth, when she was ever watching, advising, 
assisting, feeding, clothing and toiling, for them; 
when she entered into all their joys and sorrows, 
hoped, and loved, and prayed for them. When 
they think of her, they live over these seasons 
in their memories. The past comes back again. 
Its rosy hours, its blessed innocence, its gay 
sports, its happy years return again. They see 
their mother in the bloom of life, giving her 
time, her energies, her mind and heart to them. 
They see her in her delight, as she presses upon 
them the caresses of maternal affection ; as she; 
rejoices in their health and joy, their develop- 
ing powers and charms; as she watches them 


observed in it, which makes it so beautiful and 
sublimely worthy—it is its morality. It is al- 
ways high and holy. It warns against vice. It 
teaches virtue. Its prayer is tor piety and good- 
ness. Its aspiration 1s for pure life and a good 
name. It breathes its yearnings for a good life 
around its infant prattler. It hallows the cra- 
dle with holy wishes. It overshadows it with 
moral benignity. It watches with sleepless 
vigilance the growing child, It sees that child 
enter upon its youth with a thousand solicitous 
anxieties for its moral well being. Its eye fol- 
lows it in all its out-goings and in-comings.— 
Her child’s little aberrations from duty are wept 
over. His waywardness is his mother’s misery. 
All mothers wish for the moral well-being of 
their children. Though they may have great 
defects in their own character, they are anxious 
that their children should be good. Men have 
many uncouth, hateful and wicked habits, that 
they never learned of their mothers, Men swear 
and drink and chew and smoke—did they learn 
these things of their mothers? If men were 





in sickness, sympathizes with them in sorrow, 
pities them in distress, wipes away their tears 
and bids them be happy. They see her in her 
trials, when lite was dark and dreary ; when 


as good as their mothers would have them, we 
should have a far better world. The mother is 
moral. The woman may be bad, but the mother 
is good. I never knewa mother wish otherwise 





One of the saddest and most touching speeches 
that we ever read, is that of the venerable poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, at the late commence- 
ment of Williams College. Being called upon 


to speak at the annual dinner, he said: 


** It has occurred to me, since I, in the decline 
of life, came to visit once more this seat of learn- 
ing, in which our youth are trained to succeed 
us on the stage of the world, that I am in the 
situation of one who, standing on a spot desolate 
with winter and dim with twilight, should be 
permitted by a sort of miracle to look upon a 
neighboring region glorious with the bloom of 
spring, and bright with the beams of morning. 
On the side where J stand are herbless fields and 
leafiess woods, pools sheeted with ice, a frozen 
soil and the shadows of approaching night. On 
the side to which I look are emerald meadows, 
fields of springing wheat, orchards in bloom, 
transparent streams, and a genial sunshine.— 
With me, it is too late for any further hopeful 
tillage, and if the plow were put into the ground, 
its coulter would be obstructed by the ice-bound 
sods. On the side to which I look I see the 
tokens of judicious cultivation and careful at- 
tendance, recompensed by a free and promising 
growth. 1 rejoice at the kindly care thus be- 
stowed, and my hope and prayer is that under 
such auspices all the promise which meets my 

eyes may be amply fulfilled, and that from these 

luxuriant fields a harvest may be gathered richer 

and more abundant than has ever yet been 








stored in the granar‘es of our land.” 
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The Forthcoming Eclipse. 

On the 7th of Aug. next a total eclipse of the 
sun will occur, visible in the United States, at 
the following points: 

BEGINNING AND ENDING OF THE TOTAL PHASE. 

Begins. Ends. 

h. m. 8. 
Lincoln, Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 
Burlington, lowa, 
Keokuk, Iowa, 
Rock Island, Ills. 
Peoria, Ills., 
Quincy, Ills., 
Springfield, Ills., 
Alton, Ils., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
Vincennes, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Frankfort, Ky., 
Lexington, Ky., 
Abingdon, Va, 
Wytheville, Tenn., 
Greeneville, Tenn., 
Knoxville, Tenn., 
Raleigh, N.C., 
Wilmington, N.C., 
Newbern, N. C., 

The average duration of the total phase will 
be about two minutes. Some of the prominent 
central points will be Springfield and Rock Is- 
land, in Illinois; Terre Haute, in Indiana; 
Louisville and Frankfort, in Kentucky ; Abing- 
don, in Virginia; and Raleigh and Wilmington, 
in North Carolina; and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Coming, as it does, so to speak, on the heels 
of the great discoveries of last year, this eclipse 
will attract unusual interest, and be observed 
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with great care. : 

We learn that the Government has ordered 
three astronomers from the Naval Observatory, 
to proceed to Desmoines, and two others to 
Behring Straits. The Coast Survey, also, will 
send a detachment of observers to Des Moines, 
and another to the Missouri River, five hundred 
miles beyond Sioux City. Observations will be 
made at Burlington, Iowa, by the Superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanac, and Louisville, Ky., 
will be visited by Prof. Wilson, of Cambridge. 
Prof. Hough, Director of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, at Albany, will, we understand, go to Des 
Moines; and Prof. Peters, of Hamilton College 
will also make his observations at the latter 
place. He will be accompanied by Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Rogers, of Alfred Center, N. Y., and 
Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 


The Post informs us that ample preparations 
have been made by Prof. Peters, at an expense 
of about twelve hundred dollars, the funds being 
provided by Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, of New 
York, the liberal founder of the Astronomical 
Department of Hamilton College. It statesthat 
the theory of the constitution of the sun has 


been for years a special object of study at the| 


Hamilton Observatory, and many special points 
bearing upon that theory will be determined by 
observations of the coming eclipse. 

The extreme rarity of this event, also, adds 
much to its interest, there having been only two 
total eclipses, visible in any large part of the 
United States during the present century: those 
of 1806 and 1834. Annular eclipses are far 
more frequent, but their observation is not likely 
to be so fruitful of discovery as that of total 
eclipses. 

We wish the observers, each and all, a cloud- 
less sky, and success in their arduous under- 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Tne times are pregnant with startling events; old 
isms, theories and fallacies are fast disappearing be- 
neath the gigantic wheels of progress and human de- 
velopment. Change is written with the iron finger of 
time, upon all matter, seen and unseen, material and 
spiritual. The mighty, omnipotent power, that fash - 
ioned the stupendous orbs that revolve in the im- 
mensity of space, created all things in wisdom and 
purity. The majestic ocear, the deep blue sea, the 
beautiful earth and all things therein contained, were 
planned and created by virtue of that universal law 
of harmony, whose power holds sway overall. In- 
telligence is manifested in all created things, both 
great and small—the tiny insect, the beautiful but- 
terfly, and God-like man, are each endowed according 
to their kind, with that instinct or intelligence ordain- 
ed by Him who *‘doeth all things well.” 

Wisdom, justice and leve are the three great stand- 
ard bearers whosesumptuous hands mete out to each 
individuality the measure of Divine, universal law, 
designed by that mighty Mind who fashioned alike 
noble man in his own image and all lesser created 
things. The beauties and wonders of nature never 
cease to the progressive mind. Eternal progress is 
written with the unerring finger of Deity upon all. 
The theme of human life is laden with eweet incense 
to all who, like angels of mercy and goodness, are 
ever busy, ever ready to devise means for the allevia- 
tion of human woe and the prolongation of life. The 
unceasing march of individual and national progress, 
is alone due to the bold and fearless thinkers and ac- 
ors upon the stage of mundane life. The stern exi- 
gencies that confront and imperil the gigantic minds 
of all countries, cannot awe or swerve them in the 
path of duty and power. Disease and death now 
hold carnival throughout the land; suffering human- 
ity calls loudly for the “Balm of Gilead,” whose sub- 
tle, mystic power can heal and save from wreck and 
ruin. A saving and skilful hand may be found ready 
to administer to the suffering at all times, in Pror. 
HamiTon, at his old medical emporium, where thou- 
sands from all countries and climes, have received 
the healing balm for every ill. 








In Harrer’s Montnty Mag@azine for February, 
1868, may be found a life of PROF. R. LEONIDAS 


LIVER, LUNG, AND BLOOD DISEASES 


health to thousands. 


the West Indies, Europe, Mexico, Sandwich Islands, 
and in many of the commercial and missionary set- 
tlements in every part of the world. 

For the benefit of the sick who may wish to know 
positively when they have derangements of the Liv- 
er of more or less severity, a combination of the usual 
symptoms found in such cases will be found below: 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


A sallow or yellow color of the skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on the face and uther parts of the body; 
dullness and drowsiness, with frequent headache; bit- 
ter or bad taste in the mouth; dryness of the throat, 
and internal heat; palpitation ofthe heart; in many 
cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; unsteady 
appetite; sour stomach, with a rising of the food and 
choking sensation in the throat; sickness and vomit- 
ing; distress, heaviness, or a bloated or full feeling 
about the stomach and sides, which is often attended 
with pains and tenderness; aggravating pains in the 
sides, back, or breasts, and about the shoulders ; colic 
pain and soreness through the bowels, with heat; con- 
stipation of the bowels, alternating with frequent at- 
tacks of diarrhea; piles, flatulence, nervousness, cold- 
ness of the extremities; rush of blood to the head, 
with symptoms of apoplexy; numbness of the limbs, 
especially at night; cold chills, alternately with hot 
flushes, with dulness, low spirits, unsociability, and 
gloomy forebodings, and, with ladies, female weak- 


HAMILTON, M.D., whose discoveries in reference to 


are now attracting the attention of the whole medical 
world, and whose success is carrying joy and restored 


His well-attested cases of liver diseases, lung dis- 
eases, blood diseases, and diseases of the kidney, 
bladder, spine, stomach and other organs, are now 
well known all over the United States and Canada, 


DISEASES CAUSED BY LIVER COMPLAINT. 


fhe Human System, the most perfect of all the 
works of the Creator, is so constituted that, to be en- 
tirely healthy, it must throw off the waste, worn-out 
and poisonous materials as fast as it takes on new 
materials from our food and drink, The food is as- 
similated and made into nourishing and healthy blood 
principally through the offices of the stomach, liver 
and lungs. The worn-out materials are mostly ex- 
creted by the liver, lungs and kidneys; but all medi- 
cal men have heretofore failed to recognize the vast 
importance of the liver as a blood-purifying and excre- 
ting organ. The must learned German physiologists, 
who base their assertions upon actual experiments 
only, state that the amount of Bitz which should be 
manufactured by the liver and poured into the intes- 
tines each day is two and one half pounds, All per- 
sons interested to know this fact, and the experiments 
to prove it, may consult Verdaungs-saefte und Stoff- 
wechsel, Leipzig, 1852, or they may see a resume of 
these facts in P of Dalton’s Physiology. 

Remember one thing more: The bile is something 
more than the natural physic of the bowels, as has 
heretofore been thought by eminent medical men. 
The bile is mostly made up of the waste matter of 
the blood—effete, worn-out, and injurious materials. 
If the liver does not make this bile and pour it into 
the intestines daily, it remains in the blood asa poi- 
son. It poisons the blood itself, and circulates as ir- 
ritating and poisonous matter in the blood, to every 
organ in the system. 

The blood, poisoned with the daily accumulated ex- 
cess of bile returns from the liver to the heart, and 
the nerves of the heart are affected, and we have an 
oppressed feeling at the beart and palpitation; and 
if this cause is long continued, we get a chronic irri- 
tation, undue excitement, and morbid nutrition of the 
heart, developing many forms of Heart Disease. 

Just so with the Lunes. The bile-peisoned blood 
goes from the upper and right cavity of the heart to 
the lower cavity, and thence directly to the lungs, 
circulating all through those most delicate organs.— 
The lung tissues are poisoned and irritated, and they 
invite the scrofulous humors of the blood because 
they are thus irritated. Hence, Consumption, which 
is local scrofula, so defined and proved by Lugol and 
all the most scientific authcrs. The lungs try to oxy- 
genize and purify the blood, and they do it in a great 
measure; but they are over-worked and irritated, 
and you smell the blood-poison matter in the man’s 
foul breath. Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nervous 
Cough, and Consumption itself, are the results. If 
the Liver had done its duty—made and excreted that 
BiLe—the Lungs would not have been diseased. 


Just so with the Bioop itself, It goes from the 
lungs back to the upper left cavity of the heart, 
thence to the lower cavity, and thence through the 
arteries and capillaries to every organ and tissue of 
of the system. Among the most important of those 
ergans are the kidneys, furnishing the urinary secre- 
tion a most important excretion. But the kidneys 
themselves are irritated and congested by the pres- 
ence of the bile-poisoned blood, and they become dis- 
eased. Every person who has had a liver disease 
knows that the urine is scanty, high-colored and load- 
ed with red deposits, at times, or other diseased pro- 
ducts. Hence, diseases not only of the kidneys, but 
also of the bladder. 

But this is not all—far from it. The poisonous 
blood goes to the Brarn, and affects the great electric- 
al centre of all vitality; and the brain, stimulated by 
unhealthy blood, cannot perform its office healthful- 
ly. The person has dullness, headache, incapacity 
to keep his mind on a subject, cannot remember, has 
a crowded and dizzy feeling, is sleepy, becomes ner- 
v ous, gloomy, easily irritated, and often has a bilious 
or neuralgic headache. 

And the blood itself becomes diseased, as it forms 
the sweat upon the surface of the skin, it is so irri- 
iating and poisonous that the person has discolored 
brown spots, pimples, blotches, and other eruptions, 
sores, boils, carbuncles, and other scrofula tumors. 


Disease of the Liver itself is the most common of 
all diseases. The sudden changes of the New Eng- 
land climate, the malarial influence of the West, 
and the heat also of the South, as well as the dietetic 
habits of the people of this country, and other causes, 
all tend to develop the Liver disease in some cf the 
varied forms, throughout the United States. This is 
true of both man and beast, as every butcher knows 
that he finds the livers of cattle, sheep and swine dis- 
eased ten times where he finds any other organ diseased 
once. Almost every person is bilious at some time, 
and many are constantly bilious. It may be mere 
congestion of the Liver and torpidity of its function, 
or this may result in some structural or organic affec- 
tion. But the Liver can never be diseased without 
affecting the stomach, bowels, and the other organs 





ness and irregularities. 





taking.—WScientific American. 
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diarrhea and impoverished blood are among the nec- 
esssary results. 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Pror. HAMILTON will also inform the afflicted, 
that having been written to by thousands of patients, 
his office has become the greatest centre for the treat- 
ment of novel, interesting and peculiar cases of any 
placeinthe world. Ne hospital in Europe or America 
has one-tenth the number of singular and remarkable 
cases as are presented, either personally or by letter, 
at No. 546 Broadway. Itis, indeed, an Emportum oF 
Curnicat Mepicine. Among the thousands of cases 
arising from diseases of the Liver, Lungs and Blood, 
which he treats, the following receive a prominent and 
mostsuccessful attention: Sick and Bilious Headache, 
Nervous and Neuralgic Headache, Chronic Diarrhea 
and Dysentery, Costiveness and Piles, Pimples, Erup- 
tions and Brown Skin, Dropsy and Diseases of the 
Kidneys, Consumption of the Blood, Scrofula in all its 
forms, Spinal Irritation, Salt Rheum and Erysipelas, 
Cancers, Asthma, Epileptic Fits, Nervous Diseases of 
the Heart, Diseases of Females, and all diseases arising 
from Impurities of the Blood, Rheumatism, Catarrh 


Africa. 


storing thousands to health. 
Rev. A. A. CONSTANTINE, 


Weepsport, N. Y. 


for the great good they have done me. 
was of the liver and digestive organs; and had I not 
received timely aid from your treatment, my diflicul- 
ties would have terminated in liver consumption, and 
I should have been incurable, 
for the last five months previous to applying to you, 
although under medical treatment of three of the most 
skillful physicians in this State. Many persons are 


as I had often received similar assurances from emi- 
nent physicians, both here and in Europe; but in less 
than two weeks all my symptoms were entirely chang- 
ed, and my health and strength improved very fast. 
In a few weeks I found myself in the enjoyment of 
better health, and able to perform more labor, mental 
and physical, than at any previous time since I left 
May God bless you in all your researches in 
his great laboratory, and make you his agent in re- 


Pror. Hamitton.—Dear Sir: I have used three- 
quarters of the package of medicine you sent me, and 
thanks to that wise Providence whom all should bless 
My disease 


T had been failing fast 






and Throat Diseases, etc., etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 

For the greater convenience of those wishing to 
write ‘me about their diseases, I insert the following, 
which embraces nearly all that I require to know in 
most cases: Have you constipation of the bowels?— 
Have you attacks of diarrhea? Have you pains in 
the back, sides or shoulder? Have youa pain or ten- 
derness about the stomach? Have you a dry, teasing 
cough? Have you sallow or yellow skin? Have you 
brown spots on your face or any part of the body? 
Haye youa headache? Are you dull, heavy, or sleepy? 
Have you a bitter or bad taste in the mouth? Have 
you an irritation or drynessin the throat? Have you 
palpitation of the heart? Have you cold chills or hot 
flashes? Is your appetite unsteady? Is your stom- 
aeh sour? Do you raise orspit up yourfood? Have 
you any choking spells? Are you troubled with sick- 
ness and vomiting? Do you feel bloated about the 
stomach? Have you a tired or sore feeling on rising 
in the morning? Do you have colic pains? Have 
you wind in the stomach or bowels? Have you piles 
or fistula? Have you nervous and all-gono feelings? 
Have you cold feet and hands? Have you a rush of 
blood to the head? Have you uneasiness on lying on 
the sides? Have you fainting or epileptic fits? Have 
you great lowness of spirits? Have you gloomy fore- 
bodings ? 





PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING, AND SEE 
WHO ARE CURED. 


R. Leonrpas Hamitton, M. D.—Dear Sir: Duty 
prompts me to a most grateful acknowledgment of the 
astonishing success of your treatment in my case. For 
nearly three years I have suffered from Catarrh, Ner- 
vous Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, and Extreme 
Nervousness, insomuch that life had become an intol- 
erable burden, and death was looked for as my only 
release; physically and mentally broken down, I was 
utterly unable to do the duties of a minister, and was 
preparing to retire from the ranks, when providentially, 
my eyes fell on your advertisement in the New York 
“Methodist.” I had already traveled far and expended 
so much in the vain effort to secure a cure, that it was 
with great reluctance and little hope that I addressed 
you. Yourreply inspired me with hope—your reme- 
dies were received and taken, and the result was as 
marvellous to those who knew my condition as it was 
gratifying to myself. In tures weeks I was again 
in the pulpit preaching with unusual vigor, and if my 
services are of any to the church, it is indebted 
to you, under Ged; for their continuance. You may 
refer to me at any time and I shall be ever pleased to 
bear testimony to yotir extraordinary skill. 

Yours truly, Rev. JOSEPH JONES, 
Saint Joseph, Mich. 


CASES OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


It is with much satisfaction thatd invite particular 
attention to the following voluntary statement of the 
eminent Divine and Missionary, the Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine, recently located in the interior of Africa: 

No. 43 Ann Street, New York Ciry. 

Dr. R. Leonrpas Hamitton, No. 546 Broadway— 
My Dear Benefactor: A sense of duty impels me to 
say, that your medicines have done for me what no 
other physician has been able to do. I have been a 
sufferer for many years from diseases contracted while 
luboring as Missionary in Africa. Last fall I was de- 
clining fast, and had all the symptoms of quick 
consumption. I applied to you for help. You re- 
marked—“Before I get through with you, I will make 
you feel several years younger than you have ever felt 
since you left Africa.” I thought but little of raat 


daily visiting me to see and hear of your miraculous 
skill, remarking that “Prof. Hamilton must be pos- 
sessed of more than a doctor’s power to cure you.” — 
Some look at me with great amazement, after noticing 
the great change that has taken place in my condition 
and appearancein so shortatime. I ride or walk 
every day and can walk a mile. 

Truly yours, Mrs. D. C. HOWE. 


STRONGLY CORROBORATED. 


No. 113 Harrison Street, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., January 20, 1869. } 
TO THE AFFLICTED EVERYWHERE. 
During my labors in publishing and editing a news- 
paper for many years in this city, and also in the per- 
formance of my duties as a clergymen in this and other 
cities, I have became thoroughly and intimately ac- 
quainted with R. Leonidas Hamilton, M. D., the justly 
celebrated Liver, Lung and Blood Physician, of this 
city, who is located at No. 546 Broadway. Thedoctor 
was for many years a regular practicing physician, 
and also for some years a professor in one of cur best 
medical schools, and during such extensive experience 
he fully realized the inadequacy of the ordinary treat- 
ment made use of in all chronic diseases, more espe- 
cially that class of trouble arising from deranged 
functions of the Liver and digestive organs. He at 
once set himself about the study of the class of dis- 
eases determined to make them a specialty. Laying 
the vegetable world under tribute, he has made dis- 
coveries and compounded specifics on sound philoso- 
phical principles which have made the most wonderful 
cures in the annals of medicine. Liver, Blood, Lung 
and Nervous diseases, are now virtually under his full 
control, and yield to the magic, subtle power of his 
remedies. I have myself seen numbers of those who 
have been saved from the hand of death by his power, 
when the unfortunate sufferers seemed doomed to an 
early grave, and all other treatment was of no avail. 
In addition to what I can vouch for personally, I have 
ample evidence from other clergymen, physicians and 
eminent men of the highest character, who have also 
been saved by this wonderful treatment, and who 
speak in the highest praise and gratitude of Dr. Ham- 
ilton as a physician and a gentleman of honor and 
integrity. It is but simply stating the positive truth 
when I say that it is well known throughout this 
country, that where his works are known and the 
fruits of his skill have been witnessed, he is highly 
esteemed by the people as the most eminent and re- 
markable physician in the treatmeat of chronic dis- 
eases, ofthe age. As the result of a long personal and 
familiar acquaintance with Prof. Hamilton and his 
unparalleled success as a professional man of the 
highest order, I frankly express the hope that diseased 
humanity in every part of our land may avail them- 
selves of his most remarkable skill, and thus share 
> noble blessings so kindly and freely bestowed upon 
all. 
Most Respectfully, Rev. W. B. JACOBS. 


THE WORK GOES BRAVELY ON! 
ANOTHER CLERGYMAN CURED! 

The eminent divine, Rev. J. W. Hinkley, of Athens, 
Maine, writes : ; 

“ My health has so far improved from the effects of 
your treatment that I am able to resume my pastor- 
ship. Had it not been for your medicine I should not 
be living now. To you with God’s blessing, do I owe 
my worldly existence. I am a living exponent of the 
worth of your matchless remedies, and I shall here- 
after deem it a part of my religious duty to recommend 


speedily apply to you. May God’s blessing attend 


your worthy efforts for the relief of diseased and suf- 
fering humanity.” 


ANOTHER CLERGYMAN HEALED! 
Boonton, N. J. 

R. L. Hamitton, M. D.—Dear Sir: It is with 
pleasure that I communicate the result of the use of 
your medicines. When I first visited your office in 
New York, I could scarcely walk into the office with- 
out exhaustion. With all your prestige as a success- 
ful physician, I had but little hope that you could cure 
me. There was nothing strange in this. Four years 
and four months had passed away, but during that 
period I had suffered constantly with chronic diarrhea 
and piles. I had some of the best physicians, and 
used everything I heard of that I could procure, but 
all in vain. Why should I think that you could do 
me more good than others? But, sir, justice and 
gratitude compel me to say that after the use of your 
medicines the result was a complete cure. I cannot 
expect to be freed from liabilities to attacks of disease 
any more than other men. I wish I had the voice of 
seven thunders, and could assemble the sick in the 
world, I would direct them to you, sir, as one fully 
competent to heal, and whose generous and noble na- 
ture would not allow exorbitant charges. 

Yours truly, Rev. GEORGE H. JONES. 


A CLERGYMAN CURED OF RHEUMATISM. 
PorntviLue, N. J 
Pror. R. L. Hamitton—Dear Sir: I have pur- 
posely delayed writing in order to give you the results 
of yourremedies. The medicines came to hand in due 
time, and I commenced using them as instructed, and 
have persevered. For the first week I could not see 
much change; the second week there seemed to bea 
giving away of the disease; and at the end of the 
third week a decided change for the better was mani- 
fest. I am now able to walk about with ease and 
comfort. I send you my sincere and many thanks, 
and pray that God may bless and preserve your life 
for many years. I feel that under the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, you have done great things for me. 
Yours truly, Rev. ISAAC HUGG. 


A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE! 
Mrs. Rev. Geo. C, Haddock, of Ripon, Wis., writes : 


“The remedies you sent me last spring worked 
like acharm throughout my entire system. I do 
not believe I should have lived until the present time 
had I not used your medicine. It is my sincere prayer 
that God may bless and spare you many long years 
to minister to the physical being of diseased human- 
ity. All that I can do to extend your field of labor 
shall be done earnestly and willingly.” 





A HARD CASE! 
SPINE, KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BLADDER DISEASED. 


“Dr. Hamitton—My best friend and Brother :— 
You have saved my life! This is not only certain to 
my own apprehension, but all my personal friends 
who have known my sufferings so long and so well, 
join in this opinion. From a spinal disease [ bave 
suffered for years what no tongue can tell. Besides 
this disease, I have been afflicted with aggravated 
affections of the liver and spleen; and my kidneys 
and bladder have been so diseased that other physi- 
cians have tried their skill in vain, I have laid iu 
hospitals for months, and I have again and again con- 
sulted the most eminent physicians and surgeons in 
Boston, New York, Charleston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and other cites, without regard to expense. They 
were men of learning and great reputation, but in all 
honesty I must say they did meno good. After trying 
thoroughly their skill, they have had to acknowledge 
my case as complicated and hopeless—‘incurable’ as 
they have termed it. In nine weeks you have cured me 
—made me a new man. [ had no hope nor had my 
friends; but I am now right; I am well, and rejoice 
that, after eighteen years of suffering, I know what 
it is to enjoy the blessed, joyous feeling of health, 
vigor, life, freedom from pain, and with the power to 
work, think and enjoy myself. I offer you this testi- 
monial gladly; I hope it will lead hundreds to you. 
I know that whereof I here testify, and I shall ever 
take the greatest satisfaction in recommending you 
to all the afflicted, for to you I owe my life.” 

Your true friend and brother, 

A. @. BUTTERFIELD. 


Monroe street, between Bedford and Franklin aven- 


ues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 
William MeNellis, Eagle Rock, Venango County, 


Pennsylvania, writes: 


“TI return my sincere thanks for having permanent- 


all suffering with diseases of the Liver or Lungs to|ly cured me of rheumatism, after having suffered se- 


When I had doctored 








verely for about seven years. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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with other doctors and tried all the patent medicines 
that I could get, with no avail and was so bad that 
[could hardly get out of my house; and part of the 
time pot able to get out of my bed, as I was affected 
in nearly every joint, I thought I would try you as 
alast resort Tomy great joy, in less than three 
weeks [ was able to go out and jump with the most 
active man in the place. In one month I was per- 
fectly cured, and had gained seventeen pounds; and 
I never had better health in my life than I have en- 
joyed for the last six months. May God bless you 
and your miraculous remedies !” 





CASES OF ASTHMA. 
Arron, N. Y. 
To Pror. R. L. Haminron: 

Dear Doctor—It was between six and seven years 
Iwas afflicted with that dire malady the Asthma, and 
after employing the best medical skill in the country 
and taking all the patent medicines recommended, 
without avail or any permanent relief, I began to 
think there was no cure for it; but, noticing an ad- 
vertisement of yours in one of the New York papers, 
itwas with the greatest reluctance I wrote you, as I 
then expected it would not benefit me and would be 
worse than useless. In this I was greatly disap- 
pointed, as [ had not taken the medicine more than 
two weeks, before I was able to do light work on 
the farm. Before this, I could not attend to any bu- 
siness, being completely prostrated, and after taking 
two packages considered myself perfectly cured and 
ny health fully re-established, the bronchial difficul- 
ties and all bad symptoms being entirely removed.— 
All this is attributable to your unrivalled medicine, 
under the Divine sanction, which I trust, with me, 
vill ever be remembered with gratitude. I cannot 
close this communication without expression of my 
heartfelt gratitude and thanks for the timely aid 
you rendered my daughter in Consumption. The ef- 
ficiency of the medicine in her case has been truly 
miraculous. That hectic cough, and flush on her 
cheek, with the other consumptive symptoms, have 
mtirely left her, and now, after a period of five 
nonths, she is enjoying good health and is quite ro- 
bust, so much that she has engaged to teach school 
this summer. You are at liberty to show this letter 
toany similarly afflicted, or publish it, as you think 
proper. Any letter of inquiry I will cheerfully an- 
wer. Lam, dear docter, with many thanks, 

Your humble servant, JOSEPH LITILE. 


REPORT FROM A CASE OF ASTHMA. 

Mrs. Sessie Smith, of Candia Village, Rockingham 
County, N. H., writes : . 

“T received your medicine, and have used the most 
of it. My cough is better, I breathe freely, and can 
deep well nights. I have every confidence in your 
‘kill, and hope soon to be permanently restored.” 








IMPORTANT CASE OF EPILEPTIC FITS. 

Read the following evidence of what my treatment 
hasdone in a case of this disease, hitherto consider- 
ed incurable : 

Bucxaart, It. 

Dr. HAmILTON—My wife was afflicted with fits for 
ten years, attended with great spinal and nervous 
debility. She doctored with several physicians, but 
ilto no purpose. [read one of your circulars, and 
was so impressed with your new and simple theory 
ofdisease that I determined to try your remedies.— 
Every one in the neighborhood cried “humbug;” but, 
thank God, failed to dissuade us from our purpose.— 
Asyou know, we sent for some of your remedies, 
which, with the help of God, have completely and 
permanently cured her. She has not had a fit siace; 
her back is strong, and her nervous vitality and 
itrength have returned. As every attack she had was 
everer than the one previous, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose she could not have lived long but for the timely 
interference of your wonderful skill. To God be the 
praise; for so speedily and miraculously have your 
tmedies worked that I can but recognize you as an 
instrument of Divine power in rescuing my dear com- 
Panion from a terrible death. 

JOHN P. SHARP. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 
DONE MORE GOOD THAN ALL THE PHYSICIANS. 

Mrs. Catharine Anderson, of Southampton, Bucks 
County, Penn., writes : 

“Your medicines have worked wonders in my case. 
Previous to taking your remedies, I have doctored 
vith three different physicians, all of whom pronoun- 
ted my disease consumption, and incurable. Cod- 
liver oil and different kinds of syrups were taken in 
gteat quantities, but to no purpose. I was confined 
‘omy bed for six months, coughed continually, and 





raised great quantities of matter. My throat was 
swelled out nearly even with my chin, and my suf- 
ferings were most intense. I had not taken your 
medicines more than one week, before I found great 
relief; my cough was much loosened, and I breathed 
with greater freedom and ease. My appetite was bet- 
ter, and I felt that a new life had opened before me. 
I owe my very existence to your great skill and in- 
valuable remedies.” 


WHY WILL THE AFFLICTED DOUBT, WHEN 
SO MANY ARE SAVED? 
Mr. Edwin P. Cady, of Lyons, N. Y., writes: 


“IT deem it my duty to write you, and let you know 
the success of your medicines in my wife’s case. She 
had not rested day or night for three years, and some 
of the time I did not expect her to live through the 
night. When you wrote you could cure her, I did not 
have much faith, but thought it my duty to use all 
means in my power tosave her. She used your med- 
icine as directed, and the result is, that she is now 
well, and doing the work for five in the family. From 
such marvelous success, I have unbounded confidence 
in your ability to cure chronic diseases, and now beg 
leave to lay my own case before you.” 


HOW GRATEFUL THE RESTORED! 


Frencatown, Hunterpon Co., N. J. 

Dear Sir—The medicines I received from you I have 
taken as directed, and I cannot express my gratitude 
from the great benefit derived from their use. My 
disease is entirely, and, I believe, permanently re- 
moved. I deem it providential that I was directed to 
you, after all other means had failed. Depend on it, 
I shall do all in my power to direét poor diseased mor- 
tals to a source of relief, which, from experience, I 
know to bea trueone. I thank you, my dear Doctor, 
for your faithful attention, and you shall always have 
my best wishes for your success ir relieving the suf- 
fering of your fellow-creatures. 

Most respectfully, Mrs. CHARLES BURKIT. 


IN HIS MERCY HE SAVES THE AFFLICTED. 


Mr, John Lewis, of Zollarsville, Washington Coun- 
ty, Pa., writes : 

“The medicine you sent me last spring acted likea 
charm. It relieved me very soon of a deranged state 
of the liver, stomach and bowels. The marked pecu- 
liarity of your remedies is, while they act directly and 
thoroughly on the diseased organs, they do not depress 
or debilitate the system like other Liver Remedies I 
have used. I consider you fully master of your pro- 
fession ; and, from your open, fair way of dealing with 
me, I deem you an upright, conscientious man, as well 
as an accomplished physician.” 








ANOTHER CASE OF EPILEPTIC FITS CURED. 


Mrs. Lavina Myers, of Toronto, Vermillion Coun- 
ty, Ind., writes : 

“T have taken two-thirds of the medicine you sent 
me, and have no fits or spasms since I commenced its 
use. The effect of your medicines seem truly wonder- 
ful. I feel too, thank God, that I have been relieved 
of such a terrifying disease. I send for medicine to 
prevent the possibility of a relapse, although I now 
feel perfectly well.” 

LIVER DISEASE OF TEN YEARS’ STANDING 
CURED. 

Mr. George W. Crocker, of South Valley, Otsego 
Coanty, N. Y., writes : 

“T have used a portion of the medicines prepared 
for me, and am much gratified in informing you that 
I have gained twenty per cent. in health. It is sur- 
prising to me, as I bad not seen a well day for ten years 
previous to applying to you. I consider yourremedies 
truly wonderful.” Om 


> 


CURED AFTER “LONG YEARS.” 
DANBRIDGE, JEFFERSON County, TENN. 

Dear Doctor—It is with great happiness that I take 
my pen in hand te inform you of the good effects of 
your truly valuable remedies. I really believe that I 
would long ere this have been in my grave had it not 
been for your timely aid. God only knows the long 
years of suffering I endured previous to adopting 
your treatment; and, now that I am free from pain, 
it seems as though a miracle had been wrought, I 
have recommended several to apply to you, and you 
may rest assured I will do all I can for you. May God 
aid you in your praiseworthy efforts in relieving poor 


diseased mortals. 
Ever gratefully yours, DICY ELLISON. 





A VOICE FROM WAYNE COUNTY, PA. 
Mr. John Benney, of Homesdale, writes : 


not to acknowledge what your remedies have done for 
me. They have done more for me than I ever expected. 
I began to improve in a week, and when I had taken 
all the medicines I felt likea newman. All of my 
neighbors told me how much better I was looking. I 
have not felt as well for five years as I now do,” 


Casz or AGGRAVATED STOMACH DIFFICULTY 


Mrs. Mary A. Whitford, of East Florence, N. Y., 
writes : 

“Pror. Hamitton—My Dear Sir: Your medicines 
were all promptly received, and taken according to 
directions. Louise is a well girl again. I never ex- 
pected to see her so well as she is. She can do a good 
day’s work, and can walk a mile to Sabbath-school 
and meeting. She sends her most sincere thanks, and 
says you have donea ‘great thing’ forher. You have 
restored her sinking health in a very short time. We 
shall be grateful to you as long as we live.” 





THOSE AWFUL FITS CURED! 
From P. C. Howard, of Hot Creek, Virginia. 


“Your package was received, and the medicine 
taken as directed, and Iam happy to be able to in- 
form you that it has had the desired effect. My gen- 
eral health is much better than it has been for several 
years. I have had No spAsw or fits since I commenced 
taking your medicine.” 

LIVERS AND LUNGS BADLY DISEASED! 

Wesrern City, Iowa. 

“Dr. Hamitton—Dear Friend: I feel that it is due 
to you, as well as to all those who are afflicted with 
disease, to express my gratitude to you for the great 
benefit which I have received from the use of your 
medicines. For many months I had a pain in my 
shoulders and side, soreness across the chest, difficulty 
of breathing, hacking cough, sore throat, ringing and 
roaring in my ears. I was very nervous, and my 
slumbers were disturbed by frightful dreams, and it 
would seem almost incredible if I were to attempt to 
describe the objects which seemed to be before me 
when wide awake’ Sleep was no rest to me. I had 
no ambition, and I had about come to the conclusion 
that unless I soon got relief, my earthly career would 
soon be ended. I kept growing worse until I was 
confined to my bed all the time. My husband in- 
duced me to write to you, and your remedies came 
duly to hand, and in a very short time I began to 
recover, and am now comparatively well. I thank 
you, doctor, for your faithful attention, and I shall 
always recommend you to the afflicted. 

With much respect, MARY HE. LYON.” 





ANOTHER APPEAL TO THE INCREDULOUS! 

So well knowing the general custom of the Ameri- 
can people to denounce all advertising Physicians as 
“Humbugs,” without knowing anything at all in re- 
gard to their merits, in addition to the numerous 
and wonderful testimonials from some of the thou- 
sands who have been cured by me,I publish below 
the names and addresses of a few reliable persons 
who know me well as a man of integrity and a relia- 
ble physician. Any one desiring can call and consult 
any of them, or address them by letter on the subject: 

Benjamin Perry, Mattewan, N: Y.; Alexander 
Hughes, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; John Proper, Waterford, 
N. Y.; Thomas B. Slingerland, Rome, N. Y.; Timo- 
thy Cronin, Attorney at Law, No. 161 Broadway, 
New York City; J. M. Emerson, No. 83 Nassau Street, 
New York City; Norval M. White, Clerk in New York 
City Post-office; Dr. Palmer, No. 78 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; William B. Betts, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Edwin Burlingame, Troy, N. ¥.; Harvey Wilcox, 
Ridge Mills, N. Y.; the Hon. R. G. McCreary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; G. W. Lord, Attorney at Law, No. 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City; 8. S. Parker, Alabama, 
N. ¥.; Charles Van Benthuysen & Sons, Btate Prin- 
ters, Albany, N. ¥Y.; Joseph Anderson, No. J Adams 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Riley Merrill, Sandford, N. 
Y.; Daniel Edwards, Otsego, N. Y.; Martin Decker, 
Roxbury, N. Y,; Thomas Colby, Moresville, N. Y.; 
Thomas Fitch, M. D., Pruttsville, N. Y.; AvB. Sands 
& Co., Druggists, No. 141 William Street, New York 
City; Wm. Youngblood, No. 83 Nassau Street, New 
York City; Renatus Bachmar, Chemist, No. 225 Elm 
Street, New York City; John E. Van Etten, Attorney 
at Law, Kingston, N. Y.; Oscar Hamilton, Sanford, 
N.¥.; Henry Biers, Chicago, Ill.; Coolidge & Adams, 
Draggists, No, 108 John Street, N. ¥.; J. Pillitson, 
Clerk in the New York Post-office: E, Harmon, Gettys- 
burg, Penn. 

REMEMBER ONE THING!!! 
Reaver: Do not think that you cannot be cured 








“Tt would be injustice to you as well as to myself 


because you have tried other remedies. Let it be 
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distinctly understood that many of my remedies are 
known only to myself, for many of them are discover- 
ies of my own, and are compounded according to my 
own reasoning and extensive experience with the sick. 

All sick persons must remember that if they wish 
to be put upon a course of treatment which will cure 
them, they can write to me their present symptoms, 
plainly; or patients can mark the symptoms they 
have, as above published. I can, in every instance, 
prescribe for them just as well as though I saw them, 
for I have constantly thousands under my treatment 
in various parts of the world, whom I never see, all 
of whom I cure as speedily and safely as those I see 
in person—in fact, some of the best cures ever made 
I have perfected in cases I never saw. 

All I wish to know in any case is the most promin- 
ent symptoms, and they can just as well be written as 
told to a physician, and he can treat the case as easi 
ly as though the patient were present. 

Please write to me at once, all ye afflicted, and I 
will answer you promptly, and to the point, and state 
fully the facts as they appear, and whether you can 
or not be saved. Do not give up, even though your 
family physician bas done you no good, for I have 
saved thousands after all hope had fled and the grave 
was near. The wisdom and goodness of a just Prov- 
idence will not withhold the noble means for the sal- 
vation and bappiness of his suffering and erring 
children. Also, if you expect a full and specific re- 
ply to your letter, always inclose ten cents—postage 
must be paid in advance. 

NOTICE! 

Prof. Hamilton has now ready a pamphlet contain- 
ing a biographical sketch of his remarkable life, with 
a lithograph picture of himself. This book also con- 
tains a complete history of Prof. H.’s wonderful 
cures—his theory of diseases, and the only natural, 
safe and positive treatment for all chronic diseases— 
avaluable work for everybody, Sent Freer. 





Have no hesitancy in writing to the Doctor, and 
state to him your case in full, and he will deal hon- 
estly and promptly with you. All letters to him 
must be addressed thus: 


R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M.D. 
No. 546 BROADWAY, 
Care of Post-office Box, No. 4,952, New York. 


The number of the Post-office Box must be put on 
each letter to insure safety. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 

Having obtained an extensive and wide spread sale 
for our “CENTURY” brand of Fine-cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not 
pack daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this 
date, July Ist, 1869, its merits being so favorably re- 
cognized that this inducement is no longer necessary. 
To avoid misapprehension, however, we would add 
that we sball contiuue to pack orders for elegant 
Meerschaum Pipes in our ‘‘YACHT CLUB” and 
“EUREKA” brands of Smoking Tobacco. 

The “YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicotine, and 
cannet injure the health, and is especially recom- 
mended to people of sedentary occupations or nervous 
constitutions. The trade are invited to send for cir- 
culars. P. LORILLARD, New York. 


Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving 
a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth 
of the Hair. 
Evans, Mercer & Co. (Late LampLovuen & Camp- 
BELL), MontREAL, PROPRIETORS, 
AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH, 


SPOOL COTTON. 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


Hand and Sewing Machine Work. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Sole Agents for the United States. 

















McSHERRYWY 


RAIN DRILL. 





WM. KOENIG & CO., 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTs, 
Orrice—207 Norta Seconp Sr., 
Warenovse—608 Soutrn Sixrn Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Of the advantages of DRILLING Grain, over the 
system of Broad-Cast Sowing, it is needless to dwell 
upon—suflice it to say, that no good, prudent, or cure- 
ful farmer, will plant his grain in any other manner 
than with the Drill. The experience of past years, 
and particularly this last season, in which the re- 
spective merits of both systems have been fully test- 
ed, warrants us in making this assertion. 


Therefore, plant your grain with 
a Drill, and get a good Drill to 
do it with. 


FROM ALL THE GOOD, 
CHOOSE THE BEST. 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in perform- 
ing this duty the experience of every successful farm- 
er teaches that no safer rule can be adopted, than to 
always buy the best implement of its class in the 
market. 


The Best always cheapest. 


There are a number of different patterns of Drills 
now in the market, all of them having more or léss 
reputation in localities where they have been introdu- 
ced. But the age is progressive and teeming with 
improvements. Better and more perfect implements 
are constantly demanded. To meet this want, we 
have strained every nerve, and with the experience 
of the past seven years, we have been enabled to con- 
stantly add such improvements to the always popular 
McSherry, so as to render it now more than ever, the 


Head and front of the grain 
Drill family ! 

Wa Warranted tosow Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy and 
Clover seed, and can be regulated 
inamoment. They never choke 
up, while for regularity and even- 
ness in sowing they are unrivalled 
by any other Drill now made. 


Je We bave just issued a special lage descriptive 
Circular of this Implement, which also contains a 
very valuable ESSAY on DRILLING GRAIN.— 
Mailed to all applicants, FREE of postage. Send for 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Standard FARM MACHINERY 
AND SEEDS, 


Office—207 North Second St., 
Warehouse—608 South 6th St., 


~ 
oo 
. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





E DUGATIO N 


FOR INFORMATION RESPECTING THE 
Mass. Agricultural College, 
W.8. CLARK, Pres’t, 
Amuerst. Mass. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 

Agents tosell the Home Spurrite Sewine Macuine. 
It makes the LocK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for Circular Address, 
Jounson, Cuark & Co., Boston, Maas., Pittsburgh, 
Pa , or St. Louis, Mo. 


VINEGAR. How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 


lasses or Sorghum, in ten hours, 
without using drugs. For terms, circulars, &c., ad- 
dress, F [ SAGK, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


Great Distribution, 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 cash gifts, each $20,000} 40 cash gifts, each $1,000 


Apply to 

















lo “ — 10,000/200 « 600 
200 « “ — §,000/300 « 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, each $300 to $700 
75 “ a Melodeons, “ 75 to 100 
350 Sewing Machines, “ 60 to 175 
500 Gold Watches, “ 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000. 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are seEALED in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 26¢ a SEALED TICKRT is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One DotiaR. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You willknow what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize EXCHANGED FOR ANOTHER OF SAME 
vALuE. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on 
fair dealing. . 

REFERENCES :— We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly 
permitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, 
Chicago, $10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, 
Piano, $800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; 
John T. Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes 
Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. We publish no 
names without permission. 

Opinions oF THE Press :-—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” —Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes coutains oNE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 


be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


EMPLOYMENTTHAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 
dress S. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 








At Dr. Hero’s School for Young 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICH, Principal. 
Send for circular to DR. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 
FOR ZION’S HERALD to Jan, Ist, 1870. A first- 
class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in the 
land. $2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies 
free. E. D.WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston 


A Musical Box for Two Dollars. 
The French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly polished case, metallic tongues, 
brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with most 
recent improvements, new keyless pattern. Eigart 
Sevect Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No.1 size, 8 airs, $2. No. 2, 14 
airs, $3. No.3, 24 airs, $5. All sent free by mail, 
on receipt of price. Orders to the amount of $5 can 
be sent by express, C. 0. D., one dollar to accompany 
the order to insure it as being bona fide, the balance 
($4) to be paid when the goods are received. Ad- 
dress, J, KING & CO., 54 Liberty St.,N. Y. Send 
stamp for illustrated Catalogue and List of Tunes. 
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yow IS THE TIME a? SUBSCRIBE 


\hW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 


The MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to be found in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present resent there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 


Kunning through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
yencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
thev subseribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Bach number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
ins several Beautiful Lliustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
ad the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, ete., are by 
the ablest writers of Americaand Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


lesnot confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really [nstructive Matter in 
themost condensed fourm. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
lence, and correctness. 

The PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
oncentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The KNow.LEepGE Box is confined to useful inform- 
ion on all manner of subjects. 

The News Items give in the fewest words the most 
wtable doings all over the world. 

The Gosstp with CoRRESPONDENTS contains an- 
wers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains trom EIGHT to TEN STORIES 

ud SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 

ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
te VARTED DEPARTMENTS. 

The Terms to Subscribers: 

NE X¥ EAR—single copy, - Three Dollars. 

Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars. 

Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 

Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 

iug time, will be entitled to a copy Free. Getters-up 

if Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2°50 





tach, STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
my22 3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 
89 A DAY for all Address, A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


1500.000 one year old Apple, 


Cherry, Plum, Standard aud Dwarf Pear Trecs for 
ule, Fall of 1869, at very low rates. Any Farmer 
‘an grow this stock to Orchard size at a very small 
‘pense. Nurserymen can make from 3 to 500 per 
ent. to grow this stock two years. For aman start- 
gin the nursery business, or auy Nurseryman that 
‘ants to buy stock, this is the right kind of stock 
lo buy. 
Apples, 2 to 6c. 
il kinds of Nursery stock. 


We offer also a full assortment of 
For descriptiom of 


Niagara Norseries, Lockport. New York. 


WLLAR SALE—For 35c. we will send 25 slips, de- 
wibing 25 articles which we will sell for one dollar 
eh; 50 slips for 60c; 100 slips for $1, Address, 
vith stamp, A. L. BANKS & CO., 7 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


%SAGE PLANTS, and 1 and 2 year 
APPLE TREES. 


Alarge stock for Fall trade of 1869, at lowest whole- 
‘le rates, at the YOUNG AMERICA NURSERY. 
4ls0,a general asscrtment of Nursery Stock. Cor- 
"spondence solivited. Musgrove, Pence-& Barnes, 
aug7— Bt Y oung America, Ills. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ! 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit Be sent Free or 
arge to persons addressing 


G. O. KALB, Secretary. 











Prices—Pear and Cherry trees, 4 to 12c; 


‘tock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS,| 


Ayer’s 


s e 
Hair Vigor, 
For the Renovation of the Hair. 


The Great Desideratum of the Age. 


A dressing which 
is at once agreeable, 
healthy, and effectual 
for preserving the 
hair. Faded or gray 
hair is soon restored 
to its original color 





and the gloss -and 
Sreshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thick- 


ened, falling hair checked, and bald- 
ness often, ‘though not always, cured 
by its use. Nothing can restore the 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application, Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances which - 
make some preparations dangerous and 
injurious to the hair,’ the Vigor can 
only benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts. 
longer on the hair, giving it a rich 
glossy lustre and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
PRICE $1.00, 


~ PREMIUM ~ 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS 





“BRED AND FOR SALE BY 


Geo. B. Hickman, 


WEST CHESTER, CHESTER Co., PENN. 
gas Send for Circular and Price List. 


NURSERIES of W. F. Heikes. 


We offer tor the Fall Trade the largest and most 
complete stock of well-grown Nursery Articles ever 
offered in this section. Some articles, as usual, take 
their placesas specialties, among which are the fol- 
lowing: Standard Peaches, Golden Dwarf Peaches, 
Plums, Damson Plums, Cherries, Currants. Goese- 
berries, and Horse Plum Seedlings. Of this last, 
which is the best stock for Plums, we are believed to 
have the largest lotever grown inthe United States, 
BUDS of Golden Dwarf Peach and otber fruits, to 
spare in abundance. Nurserymen, Dealers and Pigat 
ers, are invited to correspond for terms. Address, 








aug7-St 





with stamp, W. F. HEIKES, DaytonsO. [ang? 


FARM FOR SALE, 
In Franklin County Missouri. It consists of 836 acres, 
70 under cultivation; abvut 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. Itis well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in a high, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the 8. W. Branch of the P. KR. R., 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is a comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 8 good 
farms. ‘There is a post-office and store } mile from it. 
I will take $3,000 ( or it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a Jiberal discount for all 





cash. Addre.:, Thos. Robinson, Horine Station, I.M. 
RR... Ma. _juned5-3m 
PIGS. 


A few chvice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for 
sale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of 
Berkshire and Chester Cross, 
Very fine pigs, * $15 per pair. Addr 
E. A. KIEHL & BRO. A Alton, Illinois. 


i alrbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


: OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
209 Market Street. 8t Louis, Mo. 


WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. may 15-138 


Wanted Agents for 


BIBLE LYRICS, 


An entirely new work that has been in active prepa- 
ration for over 30 years; cordially endorsed by lead- 
ing clergymen of all the principal denominations. 
For a 16 page circular, giving full particulars, ‘with 
sample pages, and a sample of the elegant full-page 
engravings with which tbe work wil! be embellished, 
address, C. F. VENT, Publisher, 38 West Fourth 
Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. jy3l-4t 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 

Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per bour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of eorves-~ 
_____ | ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
bie of any yet invented, are SELP-SRARPENING, and 
can be ran steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Kach Miil is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICEEVERY YEAR! 
2@~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Post-otlice address, Arua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
SP. JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants. 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables.” 
Pay special attention tqsaljing and ad = BRUIT 


on Commission, 24-3m, »- 


Premiam Chester Wiste Pigs” 
THOROUGH BRED STOUK; and Doniestic aod Or- 
namegial . Eowls for sale. ue Circulars and Price, 

Address, © .P. BOYER & CO., ; 
73} Pirkelbure, Choster Pa. 


: Pure Chester White Pi 


BIGGER AND FINKR to. be Red. ek er heres, 
ih DB 








augl5—ly. 
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, DEAD, 
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THE ONLY ACCURATE FORCE FEED DRILL IN USE! 


THE KOHN & HAINES DAYTON GRAIN DRILL AND BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 





YN 


\\ \\\S aN —-: 


UPWARDS or 25,000 
& HAINES’ “DAYTON DRILLS”\ARE IN USE IN THE WESTERN STATES.” 
TO SOW Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Hemp and Timothy, Clover and other Seeds. 


$100.00 is OF FERED AS A PREMIUM, 
For the largest yield from an acre of Wheat sown by this Drill in the fall of 1869. XK&e=Send for 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German, 
Generali south-western Deport, 
Nos. 19 and 21 SOUTH SECOND ST. SFT, LOUIS, MO. 


OF Tf. 
WARRA 


MANNY c& CoO., 





and examine this Drill before buying 


any other. 








For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 
STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Twopure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran- 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad- 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-8t 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The above farm is situated in Johnson county, Mo. 
Contains 150 acres, 70 acres under cultivation ; 40 
good timber, inclusive of meadow 2} acres; 40 acres 
prairie, containing coal and limestone, Apple or- 
chard, stock range, good water. It is 14 miles north 
of Warrensburg, 8 miles of Lexington and Sedalia R. 
R. Has comfortable house, new stable, corn house, 
&c. Will be sold with crop and farming implements, 
cows, hoge &c. Possession given any time. Ad- 
dress, A SIMS, Fayetteville, Johnson Co., Mo 

aug7-4t 
HARNESS! HARNESS !! 
SADDLES! SADDLES!! 
You can get a complete double set of Goverashent 
Harness for $18 ; ora fine set of Silver-plated Buggy 


Harness for $25. C. TUCKETT, 616 North 5th St., 
jy31-4t St. Louis, Mo. 











SMALL FRUIT 
INSTRUCTOR. 


‘‘WHAT makes it valuable is, because it contains 
so much practical, original matter in such a small 
space’”—John J, Thomas. 

“The Directions for Growing Strawberries and] 
Raspberries are the best I have ever seen. »__Henry| 
Ward Beecher. 

We could give hundreds of just such testimonials, 
showing the value of this little work. It should be 
in the hands of every pe whether the owner ofa 
rod of square ground dred acres. Tree agents 
should have a copy. ‘contains 40 pages. Price 10 
cents. Fall price list, wholesale and retail, and also 
terms to agents and those desiring to get up a club 
for plants, sent rreE to all applicants. Parties at 
the South should order plants in the fall. Address, 
PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y., or PURDY 
& HANCE, South Bend, Ind. aug7-3t-lam 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 
FOR SALE. 

Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 

of the best varieties of American and European Seed’ 


Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 
N.'P. BOYER & CO., 


Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 








jy31-2m 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missousi. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., » Mo. 


IRON and WIRE FENCES. 


Tron Ox Ilurdle fence; Iron Sheep Hurdle fence; 
Wire Webbing for Sheep and Poultry Yards; Iron 
Farm Gates; Guards for Stable Divisions; Store 
Fronts, Factories, &c.; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenheuses, &c.; Wire Rail- 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
Mosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work. 
Every Information furnished by Manufacturers. 


M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. 11 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb6-12tlam 


Parlor Steam Engine. 


Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
&c.; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent 
free with instructions for $15 three for. $2.50. 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Sr., New York. 
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